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School Library Discipline 


By Marjorie C. Dewire* 


"THE present study is, as far as I 
know, the only one which has been 
made on the subject of school library 
discipline. It is based on (1) readings 
on discipline and on school discipline, 
(2) my own experience as a school li- 
brarian, (3) the impressions gained from 
three visits to school libraries—two pri- 
vate and one public, and (4) the results 
of a questionnaire submitted to the IIli- 
nois Association of High School Libra- 
rians at their annual conference at 
Urbana, on November 21, 1930. 


I have taken the word “discipline” in 
a much broader sense than its usually 
accepted meaning. My authority for my 
interpretation is Walter Robinson Smith, 
who says in his Constructive School Dis- 


cipline (p. 41): 


“School discipline is merely social control 
with the school group. It includes all the 
forces that mold the emotional attitudes and 
inspire the conduct of pupils. Its essence is 
that subtle thing called school spirit, the com- 
plex of influences that fixes upon the student 
the school ‘stamp.’ Thus whatever of admin- 
istrative regulation, teacher inspiration, pupil 
contact, and environmental pressure can be 
built into the lives and personalities of pupils 
so definitely as to influence their behavior, 
must be accepted as discipline. . . . In like 
manner school control includes not only the 
regimen of administrative authorities and 
classroom leaders, but also the fads, gang 
codes, personal prejudices, social rivalries, 
opinions, and ideals held in solution in the 
school environment. All these subtler forces 
exercise a formative influence in school con- 


duct and on permanent character, hence their 
guidance must be assumed by those intrusted 
with the business of education.” 

The subject has been divided into 
eight main problems as represented by 
the eight main headings in the question- 
naire; and, for each of these problems, 
the presentation has been designed to 
show general theory, general practice, 
specific examples from actual libraries, 
and the attempts at solution used in our 
own school with their results. 

The questionnaire was distributed in 
a gathering of fifty-two high school li- 
brarians from all parts of the state. 
Thirty-seven were filled out and turned 
in. 

Conduct in the Library 

There is probably no single point at 
which the newer education differs from 
the old any more radically than in ideas 
of what constitutes good order in the 
classroom. And the old-type teacher, who 
throws up her hands in horror when she 
beholds the hum of industry in the class- 
room, finds her counterpart in certain 
librarians, who sadly shake their heads 
at the busy groups gathered round study 
tables in the up-to-date school library 
and long for the old days of pin-drop 
silence. Sears considers that “the teach- 
er’s problem hinges on establishing the 
commonly-accepted moral and social prin- 
ciples of conduct in the behavior of her 
pupils individually and as a group.”’ 


* Librarian, Central Y.M.C.A. Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


1 Jesse B. Sears: 





Classroom Organization and Control. 


Houghton, 1928. p. 80. 
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MONROE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Smith gives as the first fundamental of 
constructive discipline that it “must be 
in reasonable harmony with the social 
ideals which prevail in other institutions 
of the community.”* Both of these au- 
thorities are, then, consistent with the 
notion that situations in school should 
be similar to those which pupils will find 
outside. A glance into a public library 
reference room will show the applica- 
tion. Those studying there work freely 
with one another but are careful not to 
disturb those around them. Modern in- 
dustry is not conducted in silence. It is, 
therefore, of doubtful value to condition 
the pupil to require silence for concen- 
tration. 

The ideal library is provided with 
small adjoining consultation rooms sepa- 
rated from the main room by glass parti- 
tions. Pupils with such joint tasks as 
debate preparation are thereby given a 
place to confer without the necessity of 


2 Walter R. Smith: Constructive School Discipline. 
A.L.A. 1928. p. 280-1. 


* Lucile Fargo: The Library in the School. 


limiting themselves to whispers. If the 
demand for these rooms is sufficient to 
warrant it, a register may be kept at the 
librarian’s desk and the rooms signed 
for in advance.” 

The problem of control is quite differ- 
ent under the new from that under the 
old system of conduct. It is easier to 
detect a violation of the rules under the 
pin-drop plan, but the pupil tends to obey 
blindly as in a military system; whereas 
under the freer plan he gradually learns, 
thru patient leadership on the part of 
the librarian, that good citizenship in 
volves the consideration of the rights of 
others. 

Because this social spirit is at the heart 
of the standard of conduct, varying de- 
grees of student control have arisen from 
it. In some schools this consists merely 
of cooperation on the students’ part in 
an “honor system.” Where this is man- 
aged by encouraging the pupils to report 


American Book Co. *1924. p. 58. 
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each other, it has all of the disadvantages 
prevalent when the honor system invades 
the examination room. It is not putting 
anyone on his honor to set someone else 
to watch over him. In such a spy system 
the pupil is apt to accept the challenge to 
“put something over.” * If, however, by 
the honor system we mean a social atti- 
tude built up in the boys and girls to 
think of those around them, and to ac- 
cept from each other a polite suggestion 
that they are disturbing, we have taught 
a valuable lesson in collective living. 


“Social control must be as definite an ob- 
jective of education as self-control .. . it 
should train pupils to accept reasonable social 
restraints and to adapt themselves to the neces- 
sities of collective life; on the other hand, it 
should train them to use social criticism and 
mass action in a thoughtful manner, leaving 
to the individual the freedom necessary to 
his most effective development.” ° 


The honor system is not the only form 
of student control. Some school libraries 
have student officers responsible for the 
conduct -in the room.’ Others go so far 
as to place the responsibility of punish- 
ing any abuse of the rules on the 
shoulders of a student council. 

Concerning library conduct our ques- 
tionnaire shows us that, of the thirty- 
seven Illinois high schools represented, 
ten maintain or try to maintain complete 
silence, ten allow conversations if the 
pupil first asks permission, and fifteen 
make no rule against whispered consulta- 
tions. Two did not answer the question. 
Only six have consultation rooms altho 
one of those boasts of two. Four do not 
answer as to whether they have student 
control. Of the others, twenty-five reply 
in the negative, two report that students 
are admitted to the library only on good 
behavior, three have the honor system, 
two have students in complete charge of 
the room during the librarian’s absence, 
and one reports that a system is in the 
making. One of the negative replies 
stands out as interesting: 


“No. We have tried student control twice, 
but each time the method used has not proven 
equal to the strain put upon it by young 
America.” 


Three school libraries have been visited 
by the writer. Senn High School, Chi- 
cago, is maintained on the silence plan. 
There are.no consultation rooms and all 
communication is evidently. barred under 
all’ circumstances. The ‘librarian does 
police duty to:maintain quiet. I under- 
stand that Senn-has-a.student government 
plan but saw no evidence of it in the 
library during ‘my visit. Pethaps that is 
one of the duties which the.council has 
not assumed. : ; 

University of Chicago High School is 
also a silence room. Consultation here 
seems less necessary because, under the 
unit plan of teaching in use, there is op- 
portunity for working in groups in the 
classrooms when necessary. There are 
no student officers in charge. The chief 
method of maintaining order here is the 
use of “study profiles,” or charts showing 
how much of the individual pupil’s time 
is wasted and in what ways. These are 
an excellent device and could be used‘ to 
good advantage in many more of our 
libraries. They will be discussed in more 
detail later. 

University of Illinois High School has 
a small but very modern library. Hefe 
a consultation room takes care of much 
of the discussion but whispered confer- 
ences are allowed also when the neces- 
sity arises. 

In my own library I have changed over 
from the silent to the “hum-of-industry” 
type. We have gradually learned that a 
quiet serious conference going on near 
a student does not disturb him. He 
studies serenely thru it. But any effort 
on the librarian’s part to check that con- 
ference is not only needless and un- 
reasonable but a much greater source of 
disturbance. Of course, there are times 
when the students need to be reminded 
of those about them, and there are con- 
versations of a less serious type which 
spring up and must be checked; but the 
insistence on the other person’s rights 
as a criterion, rather than silence for its 
own sake, has an educative value of its 
own which is often overlooked. 


4J. P. Gavit: “The ‘Honor’ System.” School and Society. Mar. 5, 1927. p. 289. 
5 Walter R. Smith: Constructive School Discipline. 
*John O. Chewning: “Student Self-Government.” 


American Book Co. 1924, p. 27 
N.E.A. Proceedings 1925. p. 737-42. 
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“NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK” 


Hillside Junior High School Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Attendance 

All authorities on classroom manage- 
ment agree that roll call as a method of 
taking attendance is a waste of precious 
time both to students and to teachers. 
This is even more true in the school li- 
brary than in the classroom where, at 
least, it serves as a means of calling the 
class to order. In the library, the first 
five or ten minutes of the period are 
devoted to helping individuals to find the 
tools with which to work. By the time 
this task has been accomplished for the 
last straggler, the rest are deep in their 
studying, and to disturb them with roll 
call means a waste of at least five minutes 
more before they have regained the same 
depth of concentration. If behavior diffi- 
culties arise at this point, the librarian 
can blame only herself. 

If the same group assemble in the li- 
brary each day, a seating chart is the 
simplest way of handling the problem. 
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Each student can be assigned to a definite 
seat for the semester and, by a quick 
comparison of chart and vacant seats, the 
librarian can determine the absentees. 
This method is a help in handling per- 
sistent talkers because they can easily be 
assigned to new seats away from their 
particular friends. 

If library attendance is voluntary, the 
record of attendance can be made from 
the admit slips, if these are required of 
students. Another common method is the 
use of a register or an attendance slip 
which students sign at the beginning of 
the period. Either of these seems satis 
factory if the latter is safeguarded 
against the possible practice of signing 
for a friend. 

Senn High School students are admit 
ted to the library by permit slips which 
are gathered up and returned to the study 
room to which the student is assigned 
Library attendance is voluntary. Uni 
versity of Chicago High School combines 
the library and study hall. All students 
are due there during their free periods, 
are assigned to definite seats and are 
marked absent if their places are vacant 
Centralia Township High School at Cen 
tralia, Illinois, reports an unusual system. 
The library seats eighty-four. Seventy 
students from the Senior and Junior 
classes are assigned to the library regu 
larly and are checked by a seating chart 
The remaining fourteen come from all 
classes. They are termed “transients” and 
two special tables are reserved for them. 
If a “resident” uses his time for regular 
work instead of library assignments he 
becomes a transient, and if a transient 
does not use his time to the best ad 
vantage he no longer receives a permit 

The questionnaire shows that fifteen 
libraries have students assigned regularly 
to them at stated times while eighteen do 
not. Three admit only students who have 
definite reference assignments from a 
teacher. Only six have permanently as- 
signed seats. The methods of taking at- 
tendance vary widely. In one case a 
teacher comes in to take attendance. 
Seven make no record of those present. 
Three have seating charts. Twelve make 
their records from permits. Five require 
students to sign up. Four check by sur- 
vey. Only two use the roll call method. 
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In our library only a very small num- 
ber of students is required to attend 
study periods. With the others the mat- 
ter rests on their own judgment. The 
library serves as a study hall as well, and 
is usually nearly full. The few who are 
assigned to the library are the younger 
students, usually freshmen, who are 
thought to need special supervision. They 
are not assigned definite seats and early 
in the semester their attendance is 
checked by roll-call. As soon as they can 
be recognized, however, the survey 
method is substituted. 


Missing Books 

Sooner or later all libraries find them- 
selves face-to-face with the problem of 
theft. Miss Smith of Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago, reported at the 
High School Conference in 1923 that her 
losses for the year ending June 1922 had 
reached the astounding figures of 1,234 
books. Assembly talks, articles in the 
school paper, severe punishment admin- 
istered to the occasional culprit who was 
detected, and other attempts to arouse 
public opinion seemed to have no effect. 
Finally, the plan was adopted of exam- 
ining all books at the door to be sure they 
were properly charged. After a year’s 
trial, another inventory was taken which 
showed only 366 missing. Even this 
seems a tremendous number, but it was 
a radical reduction, and later years have 
doubtless brought the losses within more 
workable limits. 

Some librarians have no really accu- 
rate idea of the extent of their losses 
because they do not take inventory of 
their collections. This was true of only 
four of the group answering the ques- 
tionnaire. Of the rest, two inventory 
their stock twice a year, two only once 
in two years, and twenty-eight annually. 
Eleven do not answer the question con- 
cerning the percentage of missing books 
per year, eleven estimate an annual loss 
of less than one percent, two say defi- 
nitely that they lose absolutely none, two 
set the amount at one percent, two at two 
percent, one at four percent and at ten 
percent. Five answer “very few” and 
three who are in new libraries have no 
figures yet. 

Some of the methods of facing the 
disappearance of books are shown by 


further questions. Two of the group 
have followed the lead of Harrison and 
inspect books at the door; twenty-eight 
do not; one replies “not often;”’ and 
three do not answer. One library clings 
to the old plan of locking up the books 
and keeping students from them, four 
allow the student access to the shelves 
with permission, three admit them to 
part of the shelves, and twenty-eight have 
complete open-shelf systems. The brief- 
case problem evidently has not been felt 
in the smaller towns. Eleven libraries 
leave the question concerning them un- 
answered, six reply that the students do 
not carry them, sixteen allow them in the 
room, and four bar them. In strong con- 
trast with this are the Chicago Public 
Schools, which I am told forbid brief 
cases in the libraries thruout the system. 
At Senn, students leave them in a heap 
outside the door. 


Some of the further steps taken 
against theft in the various libraries are 
the building up of a general sentiment 
against it, posting notices of missing 
books, notifying the teachers of the de- 
partment using the book, inspecting lock- 
ers at regular intervals, talks by the stu- 
dent council at assemblies, propaganda in 
the school paper, and “conscience boxes” 
planted outside the door occasionally for 
returns with no questions asked. 


We put off as long as we could any 
definite procedure at our school; but, 
after the loss of 500 books in 1928-29 
out of not many more than 5000, we de- 
cided that it was time for action. Since 
September 1929 we have had door in- 
spection, and all students who come into 
the room must leave their brief cases 
on a rack just inside of the door and 
conveniently placed for watching from 
the librarian’s desk. It has not been 
pleasant to seem to force the innocent 
to prove their freedom from guilt in this 
way, but the students understand that the 
measure has been taken for their own 
protection and have shown a ready spirit 
of cooperation. The success of the new 
plan can be seen from the startling drop 
in missing books in our inventory reports. 
The inventory of January 1, 1930, re- 
duced the stolen books to 154 and the 
system had not been in operation over 
the entire year reported. The January 1, 
1931, report showed only 49 which had 
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disappeared in this way. We are hoping 
still turther to reduce the numbers and, 
in the meantime, we are enjoying a new 
spirit of confidence that our favorite vol- 
umes will still be in place when we search 
for them. 
Library Study 

The question as to whether the prepa- 
ration of regular lessons from the stu- 
dent’s own books is to be allowed in the 
library is usually a matter of space. If 
there are more students clamoring for 
admission than there are seats and tables 
to accommodate them, and if there are 
other places provided for the study of 
textbooks, it is obvious that the rules 
must protect the student with the library 
assignment. The question of theft is also 
likely to be greater where students use 
their own books in the library, but this 
can be overcome by inspection. Among 
the libraries questioned ten forbid the 
use of textbooks, five permit them “‘some- 
times,”” six allow them after other work 
is finished, and fourteen allow them at all 
times. 


In the use either of texts or of library 
material, the student is often in need of 
advice and guidance. Insofar as he is 
able to bridge the difficulty himself he 
is strengthened by the struggle; but, if 
the refusal of help from one competent 
to give it means that he will turn to a 
fellow student who will do the work for 
him, or if his efforts to help himself are 
resulting in the repetition and practice 
of wrong methods and wrong ideas, the 
value of adding the task of study advisor 
to the librarian’s program is obvious. 


At the University of Chicago High 
School, the librarian feels it a definite 
part of her work not only to supply 
materials to the pupil but to see that he 
uses them in the proper fashion. Her 
task includes the interpretation of the 
assignment for the pupil and the making 
of suggestions for carrying it out. 

At the University of Illinois High 
School, the librarian refers students to 
regular teachers or practice teachers for 
help. At Senn, I found no evidence of 
guidance, but the students may not have 
needed help at the particular time that I 
was there. 


* Thomas Arkle Clark: 
8 Frederick S. Breed: 


Discipline and the Derelict. 
“A Preface to Moral Training.” 
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In our own library, the earliest plan 
used was to send students back to the 
study hall for help. Later the library 
and study hall were combined and a 
teacher was assigned to the library each 
period to control conduct, take attend- 
ance, and give study help. This plan was 
continued for only one year. It was an 
expensive system, seeing that it meant 
two adults in the room at all times, and 
it was not thoroly satisfactory because 
the teacher’s own pupils took up much of 
his time with questions which they would 
have solved alone if he had been absent. 
Now the role of advisor has been turned 
over to the librarian, who attempts as 
much as possible to discover the view 
point of each teacher and work in har- 
mony with it. 

Our questionnaire reveals that thirteen 
of the librarians advise the students in 
their work, three help with reference 
work only, six send students to the 
teachers, and eleven share the work with 
the teachers. Four left the question 
unanswered. 

Punishment 

Punishment is a subject about which 
there is much controversy. At one ex 
treme we find Thomas Arkle Clark, of 
the University of Illinois: 


“The fellow who violates a college regula- 
tion or a moral principle and who is not de 
tected in it, or who, tho detected, is allowed 
to go without penalty, is usually weakened in 
character by the experience or confirmed in 
his bad habits. ... The man who escapes 
punishment, who gets away, does not have his 
tendencies to error inhibited. There is for him 
no deterrent.” * 


At the other extreme stands Dr. Faris 
who believes that “no one, no matter 
what he does, should ever be punished 
for anything.” This doctrine is fully in 
sympathy with that of Dr. Breed: 


“The young miscreant inspires no urge for 
vengeance in the heart of the scientific teacher. 
She regards such a pupil as she would an auto- 
mobile: out of repair. His mechanism needs 
readjustment. Children are not now flogged 
for errors in school subjects, as of old. Their 
errors are scientifically studied, the causes are 
sought, and remedial procedures are initiated 
to remove the causes. The method to be fol- 
lowed in the sphere of behavior is precisely 
the same.” * 


Macmillan, 1922. p. 15-16. 
August 30, 1930, p. 278. 


School and Society. 
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The main types of behavior in a school 
library which might call for punishment 
are overdue books, disorder, multilation 
of books, and theft. These must be cor- 
rected because each instance deprives the 
rest of their share of the benefits of the 
library. Punishment, however, will 
hardly be found necessary in the major- 
ity of cases. It is more profitable in the 
long run to trace the cause of the offense 
to its roots and use whatever remedial 
measures are possible. Only to the extent 
to which we succeed in building up the 
social point of view on the part of our 
students will we find the offenses lessen- 
ing in number. 


The responses to the question of penal- 
ties on the questionnaire were necessarily 
incomplete because no __ satisfactory 
method of handling a case can be devised 
until that case arises. All of the con- 
tributing circumstances make it impossi- 
ble to follow the same procedure for all. 
Nevertheless the suggestions offered 
show the trend to some extent. 


The most common method of handling 
overdue books is by the assessment of 
fines. Twenty-four report the practice. 
Of these, ten charge two cents a day, 
four charge one cent a day, two charge 
five cents a day, three distinguish be- 
tween regular books and overnight books, 
making the fee higher for the latter, and 
one raises the fine from two to ten cents 
per day after the first five days. The 
other four did not specify the amount 
of the fine. Seven combine the collection 
of fines with other attempts to secure 
the return of the books. The further 
suggestions given are as follows: 

Post the names of offenders—2 

Personal pleas—6 

Read names in morning announcements—? 

Send notices to teachers—2 

Notify parents—1 

Withdrawal of privileges—1 

Overdue notices—2 

Send student to the office—1 

Send student home for book—1 

Reduction of grades in the work for which 
the book was drawn—1 


Arithmetic problems assigned as a punish- 
ment—I 


(One might wonder what the mathe- 
matics department thinks of the last item 
as a means of motivation!) 

For disorder we have the following 
suggestions : 
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Withdrawal of privileges—16 
Send from the room—6 
Reprimand—7 

Change the offender’s location—5 
Send to the office—3 

Keep after school—4 


Mutilation of books is a less common 
offense, fortunately, but it does happen 
at times. The various libraries questioned 
meet the problem, if it arises, by requir- 
ing payment for the book, requiring the 
offender to repair or clean the book, or 
sending him to the principal or the dean 
for punishment. 

Similar methods are used in case of 
theft. The culprit may be sent to a dean 
or the principal, deprived of library privi- 
leges, made to replace the book, or 
merely appealed to in conference with 
him. One librarian cites a case in which 
magazines were stolen for a biology pro- 
ject. The guilty students were failed in 
the course when the offense was dis- 
covered. 


As far as I know, there has never been 
but one case of mutilation of books in 
our library, and we never found the 
guilty student. Nearly every semester, 
however, we have detected an attempted 
theft and our procedure has never gone 
beyond talking to the student to try to 
create a more social attitude in him by 
showing him that his classmates are the 
real sufferers for his act. We have al- 
ways believed that exposure and shame 
would harm the student without helping 
the problem. Of course we insist on the 
return of the book. In just one case the 
student voluntarily barred himself from 
the library for the rest of the semester. 


Disorder we handle by reminding the 
student in a whisper that those around 
him are trying to study. If that fails, 
we ask him to sit somewhere else. In 
just two cases in six years the request 
has been met by defiance which finally 
had to be settled by the principal. 


It is hard to get students in our school 
to think of holding books overdue as a 
misdemeanor. They are likely to look 
on the fine as a rental fee which justifies 
them in keeping the book. This seems 
to be a carry-over from the public library 
where overdue books are a matter of 
course. It is our practice to send two 
overdue notices a week apart and then 
bar the student from classes until he has 
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returned or paid for his book. We have 
several cases a month of “delinquent 
losses”—cases of the student dropping 
school and keeping his books. We send 
these a bill and tag their credits so that 
any future request for a transcript of 








STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
at Work in the Workroom of the Eureka High ing: 


School Library, Eureka, California 


credits to another school can be held up 
until the return of the book. 


Extra-Curricular 


The disciplinary value of extra- 
curricular activities is often overlooked. 


“They are more voluntary and _ selective 
along lines of taste and ability than the recog- 
nized curricular studies. Hence they enlist a 
sacrificial energy and spontaneous enthusiasm 
difficult to inspire in class room work. Since 
they are student enterprises, they stimulate 
initiative and the sense of responsibility, offer 
opportunities for the practice of leadership, 
and furnish natural situations for the develop- 
ment of social self-control thru enforced 
restraint in controlled crowds. They provide 
laboratory training in sportsmanship, social 
adaptability, cooperative capacity, and habits 
of voluntary participation in worthy social 
enterprises. In addition to their constructive 
function as by-education, these activities serve 
as preventive measures against the troubles 
that arise from idleness, thereby eliminating 
much of the necessity for repressive discipline. 
In order to guarantee all of these results, how- 
ever, a full and varied program of purposeful 
organizations must. be encouraged, intelligently 
supervised, and properly rewarded.” ° 


®°W. R. Smith: Constructive School Discipline. 


” Hannah Logasa: The High School Library: Its Function in Education. 





The library can help greatly in further- 
ing the extra-curricular activities of the 
school. 


“The library cooperates with the faculty 
advisers of the clubs, and with the pupils in 
program making, and in providing material 
for club meetings. For the literary 
clubs, the school library is the major 
source of inspiration and direction. 
Various school librarians have worked 
out a technique for making the li- 
brary serve the school as an extra- 
curricular and social clearing house 
as well as for making it function as 
a laboratory for the academic activi- 
ties of the school. This technique 
differs in the different schools, since 
it must be in keeping with the con- 
ditions in the particular school.” ” 





In many schools the librarian 
not only cooperates with the 
faculty advisors of clubs but is 
herself a faculty advisor. Of 
those who filled out the question- 
naire, twenty-three do not spon- 
sor any organization and four- 
teen do. The activities which 
they sponsor include the follow- 


Book Club—1 
Literary Club—2 
Junior Chamber of Commerce—1 
Library Club—3 
Social Welfare—1 
Friendly Relations—1 
Booster Club—1 
Freshman Class—2 
Senior Class—1 
Advisor of Yearbook—1 
Stunt Show—1 


Twenty-six librarians report that they 
have a corps of student helpers, whereas 
eleven do not. Being a student helper is 
a form of extra-curricular activity, since 
it usually does not entitle one to credit 
toward graduation. The training received 
often influences the student later to enter 
the profession. 

At the newly opened Maine Township 
High School at Desplaines, Illinois, the 
librarian’s call for students interested in 
library work was met by one hundred 
enthusiastic youngsters. How to select 
from them the few that she needed with- 
out antagonizing or disappointing the rest 
was a staggering problem which she met 
resourcefully. She organized the entire 
group into a library club which she di- 


American Book Co. 1924. p. 134-5 
Appleton. 1928. p. 99. 
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vided into sections. Each section has a 
literary program once a month, and each 
section furnishes a “service committee” 
to the librarian as student assistants. 

Our library attempts to cooperate with 
the organizations in the school whenever 
possible, but the librarian does not spon- 
sor any group. The editors of the school 
papers come to the library for suitable 
poems for holiday editions and often ask 
for book reviews or other contributions 
to the paper by the librarian, and our 
magazine collection includes a subscrip- 
tion to the Scholastic Editor for their 
benefit. The debating teams find the li- 
brary indispensable since we attempt. to 
supplement our collection by pamphlets 
from all sources as soon as a subject is 
announced. From time to time one of 
the organizations requests a reserve shelf 
either for its own materials or for those 
which we may be able to supply. Several 
of the groups have subscribed to a maga- 
zine along their line of interest and we 
have furnished a cover for it and a place 
on the magazine rack. Finally, we are 
the usual source of materials for club 
programs. We do not have student 
helpers. 


Instruction in the Use of 
Books and Libraries 

The most common causes of student 
failures are inability to employ good 
habits of study and inability to use the 
tools of study to the best advantage. The 
responsibility for failures should rest 
first of all, therefore, on the school itself 
rather than the pupil. There is no reason 
to assume that a student can stumble 
unaided on to the most efficient ways of 
preparing an assignment any more than 
that he can learn anything else efficiently 
by trial and error methods. The recent 
trend of secondary education has been to 
include in the curriculum lessons on the 
use of books and libraries; but, so far, 
very few have recognized the need for 
lessons on how to study. I believe that 
the two could well be built into one 
course and that the logical teacher for 
the course is the librarian. We do not 
have such a course in our school, but we 
have attempted to instruct individual 
pupils as the need arose. This method 


uW. L. Payne: “Methods of Teaching How to Study.” 
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does not reach enough of the students 
to be thoroly satisfactory but is far bet- 
ter than avoiding the responsibility 
entirely. 

Our questionnaire reveals the existence 
of courses on the use of books and libra- 
ries in eighteen of the libraries partici- 
pating. Six report that they give instruc- 
tion individually. Four give one lesson 
per semester to a specified group. Two 
help to organize and present a course 
which the English instructor includes in 
the regular English work. In two cases 
instruction is given at the public library. 
Only three have no method at all for 
getting the instruction to the student. 

The how-to-study course is not so well 
established. Thirty report that they give 
no such training although eiglit of these 
add that it is provided somewhere else 
in the school. Three give individual in- 
struction. One gives help in the library 
club only. Just two answer the question 
with an unqualified “yes.” 

In a recent issue of the School Re- 
view, W. L. Payne describes. a system 
used in the Lyons Township High School 
for giving instruction in study groups 
under the supervision of specialists in 
teaching how to study.” The first step 
in the diagnosis of cases assigned for 
treatment, and also the point of departure 
for teaching correct habits to a group, 
is the use of the “sustained-application 
profile.” This is the same as the “‘study- 
profile” mentioned above in connection 
with methods of control used at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School. The 
profile is a chart showing the number 
of minutes of a study period which the 
student has spent in actual study and the 
number of minutes devoted to distrac- 
tions of all kinds. The majority of stu- 
dents have no realization of the amount 
of time they waste out of a forty-minute 
period. In almost every case a confer- 
ence with the student showing him his 
own study profile will be a revelation to 
him and will bring results in better con- 
centration. The second step is the re- 
quirement of a systematic organization 
of study. Each one makes a tentative 
schedule of his program of study, desig- 
nating a time and a place for the study 
of each subject. Pupils are encouraged 
to come to the supervisors for help and 
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are given such helpful suggestions as the 
use of the whole instead of the part 
method for memorizing. The supervisors 
watch the school records for light on the 
pupils in their group—what subjects each 
is studying, the quality of his work, and 
his special difficulties. Lists of failing 
students are sent to the supervisors at 
regular intervals. In remedial work the 
case is investigated from the following 
angles: (a) physical examination, (b) 
history of school progress, (c) mental 
examination, (d) educational examina- 
tion, (e) health history, (f) family his- 
tory, (g) social history. The success of 
the plan can be judged only by the degree 
of success in school work that the pupils 
have attained. This may be classed under 
four heads: “(1) Many pupils have 
overcome difficulties in studying. (2) 
Many pupils have made up deficient 
work. (3) Many pupils who made 
habitual failures have changed their 
attitude toward life. (4) The rate of 
failure in the school has been substan- 
tially lowered.” These criteria seem to 
indicate a thoroly worth-while endeavor. 


Cooperation with Teachers 

A great aid to the librarian is the 
practice among instructors of sending 
copies of their assignments to the library 
before giving them to students. In the 
few schools which maintain such a sys- 
tem and adhere to it, the first student to 
reach the library is not given all of the 
available material while the rest of the 
class goes without. Turning again to our 
questionnaire we learn that eight libra- 
ries have adopted the system, twelve have 
not, and thirteen use it to some extent. 


47 Hannah Logasa: The High School Library: Its Function in Education. 
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This is not the only way, however, in 
which the teachers and librarians can 
work together for a common goal. The 
alert librarian notifies instructors of all 
new materials as they are added to the 
library, arranges reserve shelves for spe- 
cial classes, sends material to the class- 
room to aid in the presentation of a sub- 
ject, and works in every way possible to 
further the cause of instruction. In addi- 
tion to this the teachers and librarian can 
cooperate to good advantage in correcting 
the difficulties of individual students. 
Where there is a personnel officer he too 
is brought into the conference. The li- 
brarian is in the most advantageous posi- 
tion to know the interests of the pupils 
thru their choice of reading, and to know 
their study habits and difficulties thru 
working with them. She can also shed 
light on such subtle facts as their reac- 
tions to hard situations, their physical 
and mental handicaps, and any particu- 
lar school conditions which are causing 
maladjustment.” 

The personal, informal contacts which 
the librarian has with the students in the 
library give her a unique opportunity to 
guide their ambitions and their ideals 
both thru the books which she recom- 
mends to them and thru her reaction to 
the confidences which they share with 
her. This is a purely subjective part of 
the school discipline and is therefore 
difficult to measure. It is very real, how- 
ever, and in many cases far-reaching. It 
includes a bit of vocational guidance and 
a great deal of character education. It 
is the part of the librarian’s day which 
is most difficult to describe, but which 
brings her the richest rewards in feeling 
that her work is worth while. 


Appleton: 1928. p. roo. 

















Building A Primary Library 


By Lois Moore’ 





THE LIBRARY BUILDERS 


First and Second Grades, South Side School, Watseka, Illinois. 


The library 


is in the rear right hand corner. 


HAT should we do with our library 
books? What project or set of 
activities should be used this fall in in- 
troducing a beginning class in school to 
the art of reading? These were the prob- 
lems for the first and second grades of 
the South Side School and their teacher 
last September. There are 21 first graders 
and 17 second graders. After putting 
all of our set of supplementary readers 
in the bookcase, there was not room for 
our old library books and we had some 
new ones besides. The Grade School 
Board had generously provided appro- 
priations for room libraries. For a year 


the teachers of the first four grades in 
the Watseka Schools had studied reading 
problems and school library procedure 
with the superintendent who was working 
on reading problems under the direction 
of Dr. Gray of The University of 
Chicago. 

After much thinking about both prob- 
lems, the building of a library seemed 
the best idea. This could be the main 
activity in our room for a few weeks. 
The first thing to be accomplished was 
to get suggestions of a library from the 
children in their own natural way if 
possible. 


1 Teacher, first and second grades, South Side School, Watseka, Illinois. 
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Arousing Interest 


The books were all piled on our work 
table, which every teacher knows just 
won't do. During our language periods 
we talked about books and where people 
kept books in their homes. The children 
were asked where their mothers and 
fathers got books to read which finally 
brought about the mention of a library. 
I asked how many of them-had ever been 
to a library. About one-third of the 
group had been. One little girl:told us 
how she got books from the public li- 
brary on her mother’s card. ‘She told us 
the librarian said she could have a card 
when she could write her name and 
address. 

I asked the class if they knew where 
the high school’ people kept all their 
extra books they used in school. The 
children did not know, so I told them 
that they kept them in a library just next 
to our own building. Then Jimmie, (as I 
had hoped someone would,) said: “Why 
can’t we have a library for our books?” 
I said I thought that a good idea and 
asked the rest of the group what they 
thought about it. Most of the others 
agreed, altho some of them did not know 
what a library was like at all. 

“Where could we put it?” was the 
next question. The pupils selected a 
corner in the back of the room which 
really is most cozy. There were bulletin 
boards, a radiator to make it nice and 
warm, and windows to make it light. 

I told the children this would really 
be rather a difficult job for some of the 
boys and girls who had never seen a 
library. It was suggested that we go see 
a library as we occasionally went to see 
things. When I asked how many would 
like to visit the high school library all 
were most anxious to do so. 

I had already talked with Miss Morris, 
the high school librarian, about visiting 
the library, and told her what we hoped 
to do. She was willing to help us in any 
way she could. Since the public library 
had no special children’s section, it 
seemed best to go to the school library ; 
besides it was more convenient. 

We talked about visiting the library 
and decided to write Miss Morris a letter 
and ask her if we might come. For 
several days our language lessons con- 


sisted of letter writing. The second grade 
knew the letter form pretty well. The 
first grade composed most of the letter 
which I wrote on the board. All of the 
first grade learned to read it and the 
second grade each made a copy of the 
letter and we selected the best one to 
send to Miss Morris. The letter read: 


Dear Miss Morris: 
We are going to build a library. 
May we come to visit your library? 
Will you please tell us when we may come? 


Yours truly, 
First and Second Grade, 
South Side School. 

Miss Morris sent her answer special 
delivery by one of her pupils. She told 
us she would be glad to have us and 
when. The children were very excited 
about getting the letter. We put it on 
the bulletin board. I think everyone 
learned to read it. 

Before we took the trip we talked 
about how we would act while at the 
library, all agreeing that each child must 
speak quietly and one at a time, so that 
people who were reading in the library 
would not be disturbed. 


A Visit to the High School Library 


There were so many of us that the 
first grade went one day and the second 
grade the next day. At the library they 
noticed the arrangement of the furniture, 
the books, the tables, pictures, and pos- 
ters. The librarian had selected some 
books and magazines which had pictures 
that she thought would be especially in- 
teresting to them to show to them. 
Every child was permitted to take out 
any book he wished and sit down at 
tables and look thru it. She told the 
children a little about how the high 
school boys and girls drew the books 
out. 

When the children returned to the 
room they were more enthusiastic than 
ever about building their library and 
composed a story about their trip which 
read: 

Our Trip To THE Lrprary 
We went to the library. 
We saw lots of books. 
We sat in the chairs. 
Miss Morris was nice to us. 
She showed us magazines and books. 

The following day this composition 

appeared in printed form on a chart 
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THE LIBRARY IS CROWDED 


And Its Scholarly Patrons Are Serious Indeed 


which served as reading material for the 
group. 

The children also discussed what they 
wished to include in their library and dic- 
tated the list to me, and I wrote it on 
the board, then printed it on a chart. The 
list read: 

Tuincs We Wit Have tn Our Liprary 

books 
shelves 
magazines 
table 
chairs 
pictures 
vases 
flowers 


I had planned to use orange crates for 
the shelves so I had nine or ten of them 
brought out and placed in the room with- 
out saying anything about them to the 
children. I thought possibly they might 
suggest a possible use, and they did. Be- 
fore school that morning a very enthusi- 
astic little boy who had seemed most 
interested in our library came up and said 
he had an idea for the shelves in our 





library. And it happened to be the orange 
crates. We discussed the things we would 
need to have to build our library. We 
made a chart of them which read: 
Tuincs We NEED To Burtp Our Liprary: 

wood 

cardboard 

orange crates 

nails 

hammers 

saws 

paint 


Getting to Work 


We wished to make our library as large 
as possible. So we measured off as much 
space as we could possibly spare. It was 
7¥%'x6™%'. Of course, one corner of 
the library was already built by the walls 
of the room. The children placed an 
orange crate, 26” high, next to one wall 
with shelves facing the inside of the space 
for our library, another at the corner 
diagonal from the corner made by the 


“room, and a third one toward the other 


wall leaving a space of about 2’ for the 
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door. The orange crates were nailed 
securely to the floor. The arrangement 
of the orange crates was all planned and 
worked out by the children. Of course, 
there was much discussion. The children 
brought some hammers and saws from 
home., The janitors hunted us up some 
nails and we got some two by fours out 
of the lumber scrap pile near our build- 
ing. A committee.of children went out 
with the janitor and selected these pieces. 
Another committee went down to the 
basement and selected some large card- 
board boxes (packing boxes) which were 
to be used for the wall of our library. 
The wall was just the height of an orange 
crate, 26”. Two by fours were fastened 
to the tops of the crates and also at the 
bottom to form a framework. The card- 
board was measured and cut to fit and 
nailed to the framework. In the store- 
room another committee found a little 
old table; 22” x16", and four chairs 
which needed mending. With the help 
of the janitor we made these strong 
enough for use. We planned to use the 
framework. crates for shelves, but the 
main shelves were those to be placed just 
under the bulletin board against one of 
the walls of the room. The children 
placed four of them, 26” x 12”, on end 
and two sideways on top of these. This 
made the bookcases three shelves high. 
Our next problem was painting. After 
much discussion and disagreement, a 
rather dark green was chosen. The 
painting was perhaps as interesting as 
any or all of the other part of the con- 
struction of the whole library. What 
child does not like to paint? The chil- 
dren brought old clothes from home to 
school to slip on over their school clothes 
when painting. They spread newspapers 
down on the floor in the back of the 
room. They took all of the loose orange 
crates out of the library and placed them 
on the newspapers. With all of those 
to paint inside and out, there was enough 
painting for each of the thirty-eight chil- 
dren to paint at least twice. There was 
room enough for six children to paint 
at one time. The bulletin boards and the 
top of the radiator were also painted 
green to harmonize. When the paint was 


all dry the shelves, table, and chairs were _ 
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put back in their places. Two or three 
bright-colored vases and some book ends 
were placed on top of the shelves. A 
black bowl with some bittersweet also 
added a touch of color. The children 
brought pictures of children reading, of 
nursery rhymes and stories, and put them 
on the bulletin boards. The children were 
very insistent that we have these pictures 
and vases because they had noticed them 
in the big library. 

Each week a different child has acted 
as librarian and checks the books in and 
out. The books were placed on the 
shelves and the library was finished by 
November 10th. And it was the pride 
and joy of every first and second grade 
child during American Education Week. 
I think almost every mother and father 
of the children in our room came to 
school that week just to see that library 
that their boy or girl had been talking 
so much about. 


Results 


The library, while it is no longer a 
novelty, is still one of the children’s 
greatest interests. At almost all times 
during the day there is some one in the 
library. Interest lies at the root of good 
reading performance. 

I have never before had primary chil- 
dren do as much independent reading. 
These children seem to have gained quite 
a bit of respect for books and treat them 
with much care. 

They have learned many habits of 
courtesy and consideration for others 
while being in the library. They have 
learned habits of orderliness in arrang- 
ing books. They have learned something 
about using one of the most important 
civic institutions. This is the right begin- 
ning of citizenship. 

There were many more charts, books, 
and drawings made than I have men- 
tioned here but we had much additional 
material for language, reading, writing, 
and seatwork. 

This has been a most interesting, in- 
expensive, and worthwhile activity be- 
cause it served as a basis for acquiring 
a vocabulary in beginning reading and 
in acquiring an elementary knowledge of 
a school library. 














Dilly Tante Observes 


I THINK it will be generally agreed 

that, as a means of fostering good will 
among the nations, the promotion of in- 
ternational sports events has proved a 
dismal failure. Competition, boosted as 
the life of trade, is only too frequently 
the death of honor. “Success” and “Fair 
Play” are incompatible gospels, and no 
schoolboy can be expected to learn both 
lessons equally well. The spectacle of 
college football teams getting down on 
their padded knees to pray for victory 
may seem touchingly pious to some, but 
to me it is profoundly depressing. I hope 
that God is not much interested in touch- 
downs. 


A colleague tells me of his student days 
when he was basketball manager at a 
Western university. It was a good 
basketball team and seemed well on the 
road to winning the championship of its 
section until it was unexpectedly beaten 
one night in its own gymnasium by the 
visiting athletes of a somewhat obscure 
institution of learning from the wild- 
woods of a neighboring state. The visi- 
tors, it seems, had brought along as 
center of their team, a tremendous 
thorny- faced fellow some seven feet tall 
who, of course, always won the tap, 
ambled down to the basket, and when 
the ball was passed to him over the heads 
of his opponents, phlegmatically dropped 
it in. There was nothing to do in the 
presence of such a monster of nature 
except to throw up one’s hands and admit 
defeat. He was suspected of being a 
“ringer,” presumably a lumberjack hired 
for the occasion, and after the game a 
group of students cornered him in his 
dressing room, mollified his mountainous 
taciturnity with ample potions of beer 
and harder beverages, and finally insinu- 
ated a question into his consciousness. 
“What do you study?” they asked, with 
pardonable interest in his academic ac- 
complishments. The giant grinned ob- 
tusely, and said nothing. “What’s your 
study?” they insisted politely, but firmly. 
Our hero grinned again with drunken 
ambiguity, slammed his paws down on 


his knees, and, leaning forward confi- 
dentially, roared, ‘“Ee-thics!” 


We began by talking about interna- 
tional sports. Let us revert to that point. 
A few weeks ago, in the Harmsworth 
Trophy Race at Detroit, Gar Wood, the 
American “speed boat king,” deliberately 
tricked his English opponent into a false 
start and, with his backwash, overturned 
“Miss England II,” fortunately without 
killing the pilot. No doubt it was Mr. 
Wood’s study of “ee-thics” that won the 
race for America. 


The Olympic games usually end in 
petty squabbles. A foreign competitor 
for our national singles title this year 
ungallantly protested that he was being 
defrauded by the linesman. Suzanne 
Lenglen was roundly abused for lack 
of sportsmanship when, on a visit to this 
country, complaining of an indisposition, 
she withdrew from a match in which she 
was being beaten. “The Wild Bull of 
the Pampas,” after knocking Jack Demp- 
sey out of the ring, was deprived of the 
national heavyweight title when a num-. 
ber of patriotic American newspapermen 
pushed the somewhat groggy champion 
back to the scene of combat. Sir Thomas 
Lipton, in his last quest for the America 
Cup, was beaten as much by mechanical 
doodads as by superior seamanship. 


The most encouraging event in inter- 
national sports took place a few months 
ago when a group of Italian amateur 
boxing champions gaily crossed the seas 
to meet the American amateur boxing 
champions at Madison Square Garden. 
The bouts almost ended in a riot when 
the Italian pugilistic emisarries of good- 
will, outraged by an adverse decision, 
were (paradoxically) overwhelmed by 
such bitter animosity that they refused 
to fight their American opponents. This 
encourages me to believe that if we con- 
tinue to promote international athletic 
competitions on the grand scale, we may 
succeed in fomenting such rankling an- 
tagonisms among the contestants of all 
nations that if war should ever be de- 
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clared against their recent opponents 
they would refuse to take up arms 
against such cheats and tricksters. 


Perhaps, however, the idea of inspir- 
ing international friendship by means of 
books is a more feasible one. “Round 
the World in Books” is an everlastingly 
good journey. Humbert Wolfe, who be- 
sides being a poet is Principal Assistant 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
Substitute British Government Member 
of the Governing Body of International 
Labour Office, has the interesting sug- 
gestion of a League of Books, which he 
discussed in The Aryan Path last May. 
Two classes of books would be members 
of his proposed League. The Negative 
class would be composed of all that liter- 
ature of the war which exposes the hor- 
ror and ignominy of human strife. The 
Positive class would include the finest 
representative literature of all coun- 
tries .. . “the novels, poems, plays, es- 
says, and historical writings which ex- 
plain the soul of the people in whose 
language they are written.” The leading 
writers of each country, organized into 
a National Committee of Selection, would 
choose the books of their own nation to 
be translated into other languages ; main- 
tain an adequate staff of translators; 
and, in general, promote the distribution 
of the books among their countrymen. 
The books themselves would be pub- 
lished, like State papers, at a nominal 
cost. The League of Books would be, 
perhaps, associated with the League of 
Nations and its international head- 
quarters would be at Geneva. 


I suppose it would be difficult to con- 
vince our politicians that they should 
refrain from building two or three new 
battleships and flood the nation, instead, 
with foreign novels and poems. They 
wouldn’t believe us if we told them that 
the distribution of these books might 
make it unnecessary to build the battle- 
ships. And maybe they would have a 
right to their skepticism. A gang of 
Tammany politicians might conceivably 
gain control of our National Committee 
of Selection and bombard the world with 
such specimens of American genius as 
the poems of Edgar Guest, the novels 
of Harold Bell Wright, and the humor- 





ous bon-bons of Chic Sale. Observing 
the deleterious effect of these works on 
their citizens, the governments of the 
world send hasty protests to Washing- 
ton, complaining against the sapping of 
their respective national morales. The 
President apologizes profusely. A few 
days later our Tammany Literary Circle 
selects Joe Chapple’s Heart Throbs, The 
Strange Life of President Harding, and 
a bound volume of the New York Daily 
Graphic for world-wide distribution. This 
is too much. Overnight the League of 
Nations meets in extraordinary session. 
The air navies of both hemispheres are 
sent winging across the waters. In less 
time than it takes to say Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson the proud cities of our 
Republic crumble to ash under a rain 
of burning books, while parties of for- 
eign intellectuals dance wildly on the 
ruins. 


“Among the most provocative and 
amusing memoirs I have read for years,” 
says Harold Nicolson of William Ger- 
hardi’s autobiographical volume, Memoirs 
of a Polyglot (Knopf, $3.75). If the 
first adjective were changed to provoking, 
I should substantially agree with that 
comment. There are delightful episodes 
in this shameless book. The picture of 
the Lawrences at home. D. H. emerging 
beatifically from the kitchen after pre- 
paring dinner with his own hands . 
quietly reproaching his wife for an over- 
violent remark: “Not so much inten- 
sity, Frieda.” Mrs. Lawrence replying: 
“If I want to be intense I’ll be intense, 
and you go to hell.” Lawrence, child- 
like as ever: “I’m ashamed of you, 
Frieda.”. . . The embarrassing question 
put to Arnold Bennett. (Gerhardi is 
fond of asking embarrassing questions. ) 
Whom do you consider the greater 
writer, you or Wells? The stammering 
sincere reply: “Wells has by far, by far 
the greatest mind, but I—but I—I’m the 
better n-n-n-n-novelist. Wells doesn’t 
know how to write a novel.”. .. Lawrence 
again, this time disposing of Bertrand 
Russell: “Have you seen him in a 


bathing-dress? Poor Bertie Russell! He 
is all Disembodied Mind.”. . . The cata- 
strophic effect of the Polyglot’s discarded 
sandwiches on the plumbing of Edith 
(Continued on page 204) 




















IRED of struggling alone in the 
Slough of Despond, attending each 
yearly inventory of our school library, I 
bethought me of sending out a question- 
naire to my fellow librarians for encour- 
agement and for suggestions for reach- 
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ing firmer ground. I chose from the 
School Library Year Book one repre- 
sentative library from each state, in order 
to gain some idea of conditions all over 
the country. I received answers from 
forty: from Maine to California and 
from Montana to Alabama. As there 
were several replies, which did not dis- 
tinguish between missing and overdue 
books, I will say to begin with that I 
have in mind only those books that have 
disappeared from the shelves with no 
record of the borrower—or shall I say, 
“thief?” As a disciplinarian, I can deal 
with the pupil who has lost his book or 
who fails to return it on time; but as a 
detective, or as a guardian of property, 
I do not function so well. Perhaps I 
should confess at the start, that our loss 
in a school of 1600 boys and girls, from 
a book collection of 4000, with a circula- 
tion of 12,000 was 87 in the June 1930 
inventory. 


A Questionnaire on Missing Books 
By Mrs. Caroline R. Siebens'’ 


? Librarian, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


The questions with composite answers 
follow. 


I. How often do you take an in- 
ventory of the School Library? 


All but one replied that they take a 
regular inventory, usually once 
a year, in June; a few reported 
twice a year at the end of each 
semester. One had changed from 
twice a year to once; one said, 
“Altho it involves considerable 
work, I feel that frequent inven- 
tories are the best safeguard I 
have against too heavy loss. It 
makes me alert to difficulties with 
certain classes of books or cer- 
tain titles so that a closer watch 
may be taken.” She tells of re- 
gaining lost nature and chemis- 
try books in that way. I took an 
inventory for the first time at 
February this year; 27 books 
were missing—I am wondering 
if that figure justifies me in being 
more optimistic about the com- 
ing June inventory. 


II. In which classes are your losses 
greatest? 


Half found the greatest loss in fiction, 
as I do; a quarter reported the Reserve 
books hardest hit, while a few mentioned 
history or reference books. One begged 
to be excused from giving the number of 
losses—they were too many, her “béte 
noir,” she wrote. 


III. What approximately 
yearly loss? 


The losses varied from 25 to 300, some 
of the variation being due to the sizes 
of the schools in question. The general 
average was about 150. 


is your 


IV. Has this loss increased since the 
war in proportion to the circu- 
lation? 


One 


Most report a steady increase. 
had less in 1931 than in 1928. 
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V. Have you taken any of the fol- 
lowing precautions to protect 
against loss? Answer yes or no 
after each question. 


1. Inspection of books of pupils leav- 

ing exits. 

About half replied yes. One said that 
she stood at the door but found the rule 
impossible to enforce. A San Francisco 
librarian was anxious to install such in- 
spection but realized from “past experi- 
ence that it would be most difficult to 
do in order to get 100% results.” A 
Rhode Island librarian lamented, “I 
stand at the door and the auxiliary girl 
at the truck near desk where the books 
used during hour are left. Once in a 
blue moon I catch somebody, but other- 
wise the losses go on and on. J don't see 
how they do it. Short of poking every 
boy in the jersey, I see no way to stop 
it.” A Massachusetts librarian wrote, “I 
am willing to watch individual pupils, if 
they seem unworthy of trust, but | hesi- 
tate to inspect books of all pupils as they 
leave the library, as that makes many try 
to see what they can do.” 

2. Prohibition of bags in library. 

I find that the modern youth has given 
over the use of bags, so that only a few 
schools need to prohibit the use. In one 
library no text books can be taken to the 
room. 


3. Position of charging desk. 
The charging desk is generally placed 
near the exit or. opposite it. 


4. Separate exit and entrance. 

Very few have separate exits and en- 
trances. In most libraries there seems 
to be only one door. In Brookline we 
have two. Next year we are going to 
call one the entrance and one, that near- 
est the charging desk, the exit. We are 
going to have a regular marshal sta- 
tioned there a few minutes before, dur- 
ing, and after the passing period between 
classes, to enforce the entering and leav- 
ing by the right door. 

5. Inspection of desks of pupils in 

Home Room. 

I was surprised to find how seldom 
this is done. In one school the janitor 
does the task. He must be an extraor- 
dinary janitor. When I appealed to 
teachers for help I found that they re- 
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ported, as found, books that were 
properly charged or the} naively asked 
the pupils to look in their desks and 
report how many missing books. they 
had! Many find books in lockers at end 
of the year. Fully as many Public li- 
brary as school library books are re- 
covered in these ways. 


6. Box at end of year for return of 

uncharged books. 

Only a few have “Old Home Week. 
No Questions Asked.” Several voiced 
the conviction that the practice is unethi- 
cal. Personally I have not found the plan 
very efficacious. : 


7. Form letter to parents at the end 

of the year. 

Most schools do not follow this sug- 
gestion made in an article, ‘Missing 
Books,” by Margaret R. Greer, in WiL- 
son Buttetin for April 1929. The letter 
given there from Los Angeles was sent to 
me also. I thought that I would like to 
send such a letter, but was discouraged 
from doing so by our committee from the 
Teacher-Student Council. They said that 
the expense and labor in writing the 1600 
letters was considerable; that the only 
way to be sure that pupils took the letters 
home was to require each letter brought 
back signed to the Home Room teacher ; 
that the Home Room teachers found 
great difficulty in checking up even signed 
report cards, and that they would rebel 
against checking up on replies for other 
things. 

8. Co-operation with Student Govern- 

ment. 

A few schools have no student govern- 
ment. Many use its help but do not state 
just how. Next year we are going to 
have a permanent library committee from 
the Student Government to confer with 
the librarian on means of education and 
reminding pupils every now and then of 
their library responsibilities. 


VI. Please indicate by number any 
of the above methods that have 
helped. 


Most replies echoed the complaint of 
the librarian who exclaimed, ‘Nothing 
helps! In the last stages of despair!” 
The methods most helpful were inspec- 
tion of desks of pupils, inspection of 
books, and position of charging desk. 
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VII. Have you any other suggestion 
to offer? 


Two suggested Faculty cooperation, 
without saying exactly how. Several 
favor closed stacks, as “the only solu- 
tion.” Akin to this device is that of keep- 








AT THE Reserve SHELVES 
In the Brookline High School Library 


ing at the desk books for which there is 
much demand, and of which there are 
only a few copies. “We charge them to 
pupils even for use in the room, to make 
sure that they are returned to the desk.” 
One thinks that “Inattention and not de- 
liberate theft is the cause of losses, 
which come mostly from students unac- 
customed to the usage of a library.” She 
tries a large sign, “Check your books at 
the desk before leaving the room.” Many 
schools have talks in Home Rooms or 
in Civics classes on Citizenship in the 
Library. One librarian feels that free 
text books discourage respect for books 
and that the small collection is tempting.” 
A few think that a certain group or race 
is responsible for the loss, but since the 
conditions are the same everywhere, no 
matter what the background racial or 
cultural, that theory seems untenable. 
Several try editorials in the school paper. 
Instead of editorials which one of our 
girls says, “Pupils Skip,” we are going 
to scatter striking slogans here and there 
that the reader will come upon unaware; 
once in a while we will have a rhyme, 
a skit, or something spicy that will make 
the pupil think, ‘““Have I got one of those 
lost books? ” 


The general opinion is that education 
is the only cure and that it must begin, 
at least, at home. As one writer expres- 
ses it, “Renaissance of the home and 
genus parentis; of religious education, 
in church schools; of teachers with high 
ethical standards, who will in- 
culcate the same.” Another says, 
“General, consistent, intensive 
campaign to raise the morale of 
the student body, and hence the 
standards of conduct, responsi- 
bility, and social mindedness. It 
is a slow process, but I have faith 
to believe that it can be done if 
the entire faculty would cooper-! 
ate.” 

Two places: Cleveland and 
Los Angeles, have made close 
studies of the situation and have 
made most valuable suggestions, 
which I hope that they will par- 
don me for passing on. Surely 
their light should not be hid. In 
Los Angeles they have tried set- 
ting apart a certain week in 
October when teachers all over 
the city make a “special effort to educate 
students in good citizenship, public prop- 
erty, rights of the individual, greatest 
good of the greatest number, etc. in con- 
nection with library privileges.” Teach- 
ers were asked to have on the black- 


boards such slogans as these: “Who 
pays for the lost books? Ask your 
father.” “Taxes buy the books. Who 


pays the taxes?” “Don’t be ashamed to 
look a book in the face.” “By helping 
the library, you help yourselves.” Stu- 
dents talk in Home Rooms on such sub- 
jects as, “Good Sportsmanship in the Li- 
brary,” “Legal Aspects of Misusing the 
Library,” “Social and Unsocial Conduct 
in the Library.” I have already men- 
tioned their form letter to parents. 


The Cleveland campaign “to develop 
student consciousness and responsibility 
in regard to the library” included the fol- 
lowing features: 


1. Analysis of the missing list as to 
numbers, subjects, dollars and cents : 
proportion of annual budget lost; 
number of new books amount would 
buy. 

II. Discussing publicity program with 
the principal. 
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III. Student publicity thru Student Or- 
ganizations 
1. Membership of student campaign 
committee 
a. Representatives 
council 
Representatives 
rooms 
c. Literary Club or Library Com- 
mittee or Class Librarians 
Leaders of various school or- 
ganizations 
e. Classes stressing character 
education and good citizen- 
ship. 
. Activities of this student commit- 
tee 
&. 


of student 


b. of home 


d. 


Organization of home room 
competition for recovery of 
largest number of missing 
books. 
. Talks in 
(1) Student council 
(2) Home rooms 
(3) Assemblies 
(4) Scheduled library periods 
c. Articles and graphs in school 
paper 
. Bulletin on subject issued 
from office and authorised by 
the principal. 
e. Searching lockers and desks. 
f. Trial and punishment of of- 
fenders. 
IV. Chart of results, comparing items at 
beginning and end of campaign 
1. Size of missing list 
2. Number of delinquent pupils 
V. Additional general suggestions 
1. Time of campaign—last 


six 
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weeks of each semester or just 
before inventory is taken 

. Material for student talks may 
be furnished in whole or in part 
by the library staff 

. Campaign organization might be 
developed into a permanent com- 
mittee. 

. Student talks should discuss not 
only the missing list but the op- 
portunities to develop social con- 
sciousness to show a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the whole 
school. 


In Brookline we are having the Art 
Department make us some striking post- 
ers to put in conspicuous places in the 
corridors to remind passing pupils to re- 
turn all library books. 

To get in touch with fellow librarians 
so scattered was very gratifying to me. 
There were many friendly and personal 
glimpses, thru the cold medium of a 
questionnaire. One dear lady in South 
Carolina had been twenty-four years at 
one desk and had “helped raise two gen- 
erations.” She and several others wished 
to be informed of the results obtained. 
Their requests suggested to me the pos- 
sibility of sending a report of the ques- 
tionnaire to the WiLson BULLETIN as the 
best means of acquainting other school 
librarians with conditions in general and 
with specific remedies that have been 
used in other places. 

I wonder if school librarians would not 
like to read letters in these columns ad- 
vocating other methods than those that I 
have unearthed and spread before you. 
Couldn’t we have a round table on mis- 
sing books? 





Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from page 200) 
Wharton’s chateau. . . The tragic-comic 
peregrinations of the ashes of Gerhardi’s 
father. ... 

Gerhardi’s malicious anecdotes, his in- 
discreet confessions, are thoroly enjoy- 
able. But I find the man too glib, too 
brilliant, for my taste. Not genuine 
enough. Honest books tap the author’s 
character; this one taps his personality. 
The brimming personality of a man who 
can be called “svelte.” 

Once Gerhardi wrote a_pot-boiler 


which didn’t help the pot at all. Among 
the publishers who returned it was one 
who suggested that the author was no 
doubt a very young man but extremely 
clever. Gerhardi replied that, on the con- 
trary, he was an old man and a damned 
fool. The truth lies somewhere between 
these two statements. He is a fairly 
young man and a damned fool. A 


damned fool to remain clever so long. 
Cleverness, after thirty-five, is a curse. 

His name, by the way, is pronounced 
Jerhardy. 











The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 


Editor: Mary R. Bacon 











A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American Library 


Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of the Sec- 


tion, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their problems, the 
exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and discover- 


ies. 





Address all communications intended for this department to Miss Mary R. 
Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 








TWO whole pages (or more) in the 

Witson BULLETIN. given over 
bodily each month to the A.L.A. School 
Libraries Section is proof again that The 
H. W. Wilson Company is a sort of li- 
brary godfather. All sorts of advantages 
are open to us in the school library field 
thru this additional publicity; and the 
newly appointed editor, in spite of cer- 
tain fears and trepidations, is looking 
forward with real pleasure to the com- 
pilation .of the monthly columns. Mind 
you, however, she uses the word “com- 
pilation,” not “authorship.” She is no 
Dilly Tante with talent to enliven the 
pages thru pleasant witticisms and pun- 
gent criticism! Her job is to edit the 
material sent in by you school librarians 
who read the Witson BuLLeTIN,—and 
what librarian doesn’t! 

Altho these pages will be devoted 
primarily to reports of the activities of 
the School Libraries Section, it is only 
by reflecting the opinions of those work- 
ing in the field that plans can be formed 
which shall make the section a vital fac- 
tor in the development of school library 
work. Publicity thru this department will 
therefore be of two types: first, official 
activities of the School Libraries Section 
reported as fully as possible; second, 
suggestions for improvement from school 
librarians thruout the country. If any 
of you, therefore, have paeans to sing, 
constructive criticisms to make, or suc- 
cessful experiments to advertise, do 
please send them right away to the edi- 
tor of this department, so that the section 
may be of practical help to all in the 
school library field. We must be alive 
to the fact that we are a growing group 


and one with real responsibilities in this 
dizzily changing world. Those who do 
not feel so should certainly not be school 
librarians. j 

To begin, the officers of the section 
must be introduced, even if, this means 
duplication in part of lists given in earlier 
issues. The constitution states, ‘The 
governing body shall consist of a board 
of five directors, all elected for five-year 
terms, one member retiring each year; 
a secretary and a treasurer, each elected 
for a term of three years.” 

Elizabeth Scripture as the member of 
the board retiring in 1932 is the big 
chief for the coming year. You all know 
her, of course, as co-author with Mar- 
garet Greer, of that useful series of li- 
brary contract lessons, Find It Yourself; 
but you may not know that a year ago 
she succeeded last year’s sectional chair- 
man, Eleanor M. Witmer, as supervisor 
of school libraries in Denver, where so 
many progressive ideas are carried out. 
Perhaps later in the year Miss Scripture 
will tell thru this department details of 
her plans for classroom libraries, which 
were being rushed thru for the opening 
of school when the editor of this depart- 
ment stopped off in Denver for a morn- 
ing’s chat the latter part of August. As 
chairman of the executive board, Miss 
Scripture is already making plans for 
the sectional meetings at A.L.A. in New 
Orleans next spring, and she will surely 
welcome suggestions thru these pages for 
points to be emphasized and subjects to 
be discussed. She has a real job on her 
hands in planning those meetings! 


Mildred P. Harrington is the Vice- 


chairman of the board as the member 
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NORTHERN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


One of Its Unique Features is the Double Inside Stairway Connecting the 
Library With the Study Halls on the Second Floor 


retiring in 1933. She will help Miss 
Scripture during the coming year in con- 
nection with A.L.A. meetings. 

The other directors are: Anna Clark 
Kennedy, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York, whose term expires in 1934; 
Helen M. Harris, director of work with 
schools in the Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, who is in office until 1935; 
Mary R. Bacon, librarian of North Cen- 
tral High School, Spokane, the new mem- 
ber elected at New Haven. 

Agnes Cowing, librarian of James 
Monroe High School, New York City, 
is secretary of the section, while Jasmine 
Britton, librarian of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, is the treasurer who has 
charge of your sectional dues, about 
which you will doubtless hear later in 
the season. 

Every school librarian should have 
heard the splendid reports of the 


committees of the School Libraries Sec 
tion as given at the New Haven Con- 
ference, in order to find out what reall) 
vital work is being done. Miss Cowing’s 
report in the September Witson BuLLeE 
TIN outlines the various projects. Cer- 
tain projects have been chosen for men- 
tion in this issue because they should be 
of special interest at the beginning of the 
school year. First comes the booklet 
entitled Recreational Reading for Young 
People, an annotated list of 500 books 
for the high school age, compiled by a 
sub-committee of the School Libraries 
Book Committee, with Jean C. Roos, 
Head of the Stevenson Room of the 
Cleveland Public Library, as chairman. 
This attractive pamphlet was published 
just in time for the New Haven Confer- 
ence. Those of us who were lucky 
enough to be there had a chance to look 
over all the books included in the list, 
and a splendid display they made! Of 
course we are all convinced that the de- 
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velopment of pleasure reading should 
have an important place in the school 
library plan; but isn’t it true that those 
of us whose libraries are under-manned 
and whose curricular calls are almost 
overwhelming often neglect this aspect 
of our work? 

Featured also at the School Libraries 
booth at New Haven were the volumes 
listed in Books for Young People, 1930,} 
another project of the Book Committee 
under Miss Roos. This project was so 


enthusiastically received that a similar, 


annotated list of the most worth-while 
current books for the high school age 
is to be a regular undertaking of the 
committee. The 1930 list was published 
in the July Booklist, in Booklist Books, 
and in the June 1 issue of the Library 
Journal. 

At New Haven Marguerite Kirk cer- 
tainly made the School Libraries booth 
a most helpful center, with its exhibits, 
its scrapbooks, and its suggestive mate- 
rial, to say nothing of its convenience 
as a meeting place for informal chat. 
There is real missionary work in the 
opportunity for personal contacts and 
the chance to check upon experiments. 

Speaking of scrapbooks, it would seem 
worth while to give more publicity to the 
work of the Committee on Scrapbooks, 
in that plans for the future demand the 
cooperative help of all of us. For that 
reason the report as given at New Haven 
is herewith quoted in part in the hope 
that the effort may bear real fruit. 


The popularity of the scrapbook collection 
is still evident. The Publicity Department of 
A.L.A. has divided the books into four sets 
in order to meet the demands. The books are 
on the road all the time. Most of them are 
from schools with an enrollment of 800-1000, 
as the plan this year has been to concentrate 
on this type, for which we have many calls. 

The following lines of development are 
open: 

1. There is little on the elementary school 
work except as it is illustrated in the large 
city systems. With the growing interest in 
this phase of library development, we should 
be better prepared to illustrate it. Here the 
great difficulty is in locating suitable examples. 
School librarians as a whole could help the 
committee by sending word of interesting ex- 
periments with which they are familiar. 


2. There is need for more information on 
the work of the junior high school library. 
In this case, too, we find the greatest problem 
is to locate those which are well organized, 
since it is difficult for the District Chairman 
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to know all the schools with which she com- 
municates. 


3. We are not yet illustrating private school 
libraries in our collection. Surely this group 
has a rich contribution to make. 

4. Several letters have been forwarded to 
the committee from A.L.A. in which some 
specific type of help was requested. So far 
we have had a scrapbook for each school or 
school system, but these letters suggest the 
need of another sort. It might be possible to 
assemble scrapbooks or folders illustrating a 
composite of library procedure in one subject, 
for instance, library book clubs, student service, 
desk routine, budgets, etc. We suggest that 
many of the School Library Exhibits might 
form a basis for such a collection. 


“Living Authors” 
Aren’t we school librarians blessing 


‘Dilly Tante for Living Authors every 


time we are asked for “something inter- 
esting about the author of this book for 
my book report”! There are countless 
times when it fills a longfelt need. Two 
copies can well be used in many libraries 
to meet the demands of both faculty and 
students, with one for reference and one 
for circulation. 


Pictorial Maps 


The Spokane Branch of the American 
Association of University Women has 
recently issued a most artistic pictorial 
map of the state of Washington which 
is sure to prove both popular and useful 
for classes in United States history. This 
statement is made not at all for the sake 
of advertisement, but because it has oc- 
curred to the editor that there must be 
dozens of similar maps put out by non- 
commercial organizations all over the 
country which, if gathered together, 
would prove a real treasure for reference 
in school libraries in cooperation with 
history departments. Such a collection 
could well be stored in-a large portfolio 
or mounted on rollers and charged out to 
various history classes when some par- 
ticular section was under discussion. 

If any of you who read these pages 
know of picture maps like those de- 
scribed above and think it would be 
worth while to work up a list of those 
available for library purposes, please send 
this editor bibliographical data necessary 
for their purchase, in order that a future 
issue of the WILSON BULLETIN may con- 
tain such a working list. 














The School Librarians’ Round Table 





THE ScHooL, Liprary INVENTORY 
By Cordelia Smith’ 











THE WESTERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


A MONG the problems the school li- 

brary must solve is the one of taking 
the annual inventory of its books while 
classes are still scheduled to it. In the 
Western Junior High School of Louis- 
ville, we have evolved a way of taking 
our inventory that has proved quite 
expeditious. 

Two weeks before the close of school, 
we call in all books. Then with the help 
of a group of students (there isn’t any 
sort of work in our library some boys 
and girls cannot do), we set ourselves 
to repair the books that need mending. 
We repair books every day in the year, 


1 Teacher in the library, Western Junior High 
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but at the close of a semester, when 
many that have been in use for weeks in 
classrooms are returned, we have a 
formidable number to mend. There are 
few indeed whose integrity is not 
impeachable. 

At the same time, with the help of 
other students, we begin to put the stacks 
of returned books on the shelves, being 
careful to get each one in its proper 
place. 

And now, in order to proceed with 
the inventory, we must deny the classes 
still coming in each period access to some 
of the shelves. In order that they may 


School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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have the fiction to enjoy as long as possi- 
ble, we complete the inventory of the 
‘non-fiction first. While we are doing 
this, of course, no books can be taken 
from the non-fiction shelves. (At all 
times during the taking of the inventory 
all our magazines are accessible, and all 
reference books are available for use.) 

After all the non-fiction has been put 
up, we re-read the shelves to correct. any 
mistakes we may have made in the order 
of the books ; and when we are compara- 
tively sure that every book is in its own 
niche, we rule and head sheets of paper 
that look like this: 


ore a y S10 
Title Accession 


Call Number! Author 4 
Number 





| 


And then, in pairs, a dozen or more 
students work each period listing the 
books as they come on the shelves. Where 
there are several copies of the same 
book, we take the trouble to arrange and 
list them in the order of their accession 
numbers. This care facilitates compari- 
son with the shelf list later on. 

When we have on sheets of paper a 
complete inventory of all our non-fiction 
and have put these sheets in order, the 
task of checking this list with our shelf 
list to discover what books, by the grace 
of God, we still possess and what ones 
have strayed or beén purloined, is not an 
arduous one for the librarians and can 
be done outside the library and outside 
school hours. 

When we have completed the inven- 
tory of the non-fiction, we attack the 
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fiction. Now the students must be ex- 
cluded from it, but they still may read 
the magazines and the reference books 
and may again use the non-fiction. In 
our library we have, in uncataloged 
books, another source of supply for this 
exigency. There has come into our pos- 
session thru gifts from students and in- 
heritance from a small library that fore- 
ran our larger one, a number of books, 
whose impaired condition made catalog- 
ing scarcely worth while. These books 
we have equipped with pockets and date 
slips and have put on the shelves with 
our cataloged books. When we are about 
to make our inventory, we put these un- 
cataloged books on tables where they are 
easily accessible. 


The sheets we rule for listing the fic- 
tion look like this: 


Author Title Accession Number 





And the lists made by the boys and 
girls are checked with the shelf list by 
the librarians, as was done in the case of 
the non-fiction. 

After the non-fiction was on the 
shelves this year, it took the students a 
day and a half to list it; and after the 
fiction was arranged in order, it took 
them half a day to list it. We have in 
our library four thousand cataloged 
books. The device of having the stu- 
dents list the books on paper saves time 
and labor on the part of those in charge 
of the library. 


How WE TRAIN Our STUDENT HELPERS 
By Wilma Bennett’ 


Dear Library Novice : 

I am overjoyed to hear that you are con- 
sidering library work as a possible vocation. 
I am sure you will succeed and wish you all 
the luck in the world. 

But, dear, do not think that the work of a 
librarian is fun. I do not know of a more 
exasperating business than that of being a 
librarian. Not only patience but tact and an 


understanding of human nature go to make 
the tasks of a librarian endurable. 


Before you are sure of yourself as a future 
library worker, take a swift honest review. 
Do you know much about the library and 
library work? Have you the virtues of kind- 
ness, helpfulness, conscientiousness, patience, 
and a pleasing personality? Do you become 
easily excited and lose your head in a rush? 


? Librarian, La Porte High School, La Porte, Indiana. 
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Or are you calm in times of excitement? A 
good librarian should almost be an ideal per- 
son and should be very versatile because of 
the different kinds of people she meets and 
tries to serve. Another thing a librarian should 
not be is afraid to render service. The library 
is a place of service and librarians should be 
servers of the public. 

Know your own work and take 
these suggestions to heart, and I 
know you will be a success. 


Very truly yours, 

Such is the advice of a sopho- 
more as given in response to an 
examination question which 
asked her to write a letter to 
an imaginary friend considering 
library service as a career. Evi- 
dently her one semester as a stu- 
dent assistant in her high school 
library has shown the seamy as 
well as the delightful side of li- 
brary work, but undaunted she 
continues her course thru the 
second semester—and likes it! 

Besides gaining a broader view 
of library work, these students 
study, by means of a modified 
contract plan, facts about books and li- 
braries which are valuable to them in 
their other studies in high school and 
college. Two students are assigned to 
the library each period and alternate a 
week of study and a week of practical 
work, one always being available for as- 
sistance. Since there is but one librarian 
in a school of one thousand pupils and 
the library accommodates forty-eight 
with an average daily attendance during 
school hours of two hundred and twenty, 
the help of a student who will slip and 
shelve books, type and paste, check teach- 
ers’ reserve lists with the catalog, and 
answer simple questions for patrons, is 
most welcome. 

Nineteen lesson sheets, one every two 
weeks of the school year, are completed 
by each assistant. The sheets are dupli- 
cated in the library following an outline 
of a course approved by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for use 
in this school as there is no printed state 
course of study. Find It Yourself and 
Library Key are used as textbooks, and 
the lesson sheets give assignments, addi- 
tional references, specific information, 
and problems. 
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The first lesson reviews the arrange 
ment of the library, rules, and the method 
of charging, slipping, and shelving. Stu- 
dents undertake shelving at once as the 
librarian is busy with attendance at the 
first of the year. The second lesson is a 
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more thoro study of the classification 
system and the make-up of the book, the 
third is on the steps in acquiring a new 
book with emphasis on the parts of the 
work which the student can perform, the 
fourth on the catalog and bibliography 
making, followed by eight or ten lessons 
on different types of reference books, and 
so on. Students work independently, 
coming to the librarian for help only 
after exhausting their own resources. 
All problems are kept in definite order 
and the group of notebooks is checked 
after each lesson is completed. New les- 
sons are given out with directions, and 
library practices are demonstrated when 
the group meets for the class period to- 
gether once each week. 

The lesson enjoyed most consisted of 
readings about high school libraries and 
student assistants, mostly taken from 
School Library Experience, edited by 
Martha Wilson, and the WiLson BULLE- 
TIN. In this connection they liked to look 
at the school library scrapbooks bor- 
rowed from the American Library Asso- 
ciation and were fond of comparing their 
own library with those described. The 
Library Council, a school club, carried 

















on a flourishing correspondence with the 
club from Carlisle, Pennsylvania, after 
such a scrapbook acquaintance. 

At the end of the school year, with 
their list of twenty or more library duties 
checked with the dates when they at- 
tained competence in performing them, 
their notebooks of completed lesson 
sheets, and two credits earned (and they 
do not seem to doubt that they have 
earned them), the group, now a real help 
in the library, leaves. Without having 
been in any way exploited, they have 
been of genuine service in performing 
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simple tasks, thus allowing the librarian 
more time for professional duties. Not 
the least of their value is the opportunity 
to observe the student point of view at 
close range and to widen the contact of 
the library with the whole student body 
thru these mediators. 


And so the librarian bids her co- 
workers a reluctant farewell after a year 
of pleasant association, and turns to 
initiate another group of bright upper 
classmen into “the exasperating business 
of being a librarian.” 


A Few SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
By Ruth M. Lathrop’ 


iw you give lessons in Library Instruc- 
tion in the classroom, a set of 
“wooden” books will be a help. Have 
your Industrial Arts department make a 
set of books (of various sizes) in a case, 
with a handle attached so that it can be 
easily carried. The wood must be light 
weight and can be any odd sized pieces 
that may be left over from some project. 
Next ask the art department to paint 
each edge of the books a different color, 
—red, blue, green and yellow being good 
for this use. Then the librarian writes 
on each edge a call number. When the 
subject of the arrangement of books is 
studied, ask one of the pupils to arrange 
the “red books” in order, then someone 
else the “green books,” etc. This always 
makes for enthusiasm and wholesome 
rivalry. The same idea could be carried 
out for encyclopedias, having the edges 
lettered and asking in which one certain 
words could be found. When the classes 
have assignments to look up questions in 
the library, we use colored cards with one 
question on each. Invariably the pupils 
like this method, considering it a kind of 
a game. Nearly always they do more 
questions than they are assigned, in some 
cases even running a race to see who can 
look up the most ! 

In studying the copyright we show 
the students the actual application blanks 
for this purpose. These were obtained 
from the Library of Congress. When 


* Supervisor of School Libraries, West Allis, Wisconsin. 


the parts of a book are studied, each 
student makes a book, which must con- 
tain all the necessary parts. The chapters 
contain an explanation of the card cata- 
log, the Dewey Decimal System, Ency- 
clopedias,—all of which they have 
learned in previous lessons. 

When students wish to reserve an 
overnight book to take home, we place 
a slip in the pocket with the date and 
the name of the pupil. We also have a 
similar record on the desk calendar, thus 
making sure that the right person re- 
ceives the volume, even if the reserve 
slip has been taken from the book. 

For two-weeks books which the pupils 
reserve in cases when the book is out, we 
place a yellow Smith steel signal on the 
book card in the file. When the book is 
returned the signal tells at once that there 
is a reserve for this. Under a guide card 
labelled “Reserves” are cards filed alpha- 
betically by the author, containing the 
name and home room of the student who 
wants the book. We then send a notice 
to the home room teacher and the pupil 
calls for the book. We keep such books 
in a certain drawer until called for. 


When new magazines are received, the 
librarian looks thru each one, and sends 
a notice to teachers who might be inter- 
ested in certain articles, either for class 
work or as a hobby. Similar notices are 
also sent when new books are ready for 
use. 
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Projects from various school depart- 
ments are displayed in the library, usu- 
ally accompanied by suitable books. The 
teachers appreciate this, and as for the 
students, they are pardonably proud of 
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their handiwork thus placed in the public 
eye. A notice of each such exhibit is 
placed in the school paper. Cards con- 
taining the name of the teacher, pupil 
and class always accompany these dis- 
plays. 


‘TAPESTRY 
By Vera Belle Fenn‘ 


HEN the morning _ sunlight 

brightens the dull red, blue, 
green and monotoned gray of the dur- 
able library bindings, how naturally the 
term slips into the mind, tapestry. So 
naturally in fact that it seemed awhile 
ago about to become trite. Perhaps it 
already is so, but the thought carries 
further than to externals when we con- 
sider just what, as high school librarians, 
we are trying to do. 


Patterns, another delightful word al- 
ready bearing too heavy a burden of use 
since Amy Lowell made it poetic. But 
is it not a comparison to help us envisage 
our work, weaving with the books at 
our disposal a real life pattern in the 
sturdy warp of young lives? We all 
admit the growing problem of this de- 
sign. There is the endless discussion of 
“our changing young people”; there is 
the certain deterioration in much of con- 
temporary literature; and there is the 
changed environment, the multiplied 
means of mechanized enjoyment. In re- 
gard to this machine age one well known 
novelist predicts that it is possible the 
improvements in scientific presentation 
may eventually do away with the neces- 
sity of reading and therefore of the writ- 
ing of novels. How the librarian’s task 
will then be simplified! But for the 
present perhaps, we are fully as much 
in debt to the screen for the interest 
occasionally aroused in the classics as 
we are hindered by the constant counter 
attraction. In either case there seems 
little we can do to change the environ- 
ment, nor does it seem that there is after 
all a very great change in the warp into 
which we must weave our pattern. Youth 
is still enthusiastic, frankly curious for 
information, anxious to be up to date, 











LIVING TAPESTRY 
The Library Club, Auburn Academic High 
School, Auburn, New York 


even as you and I when we were young. 
There are more in the high schools, and 
more with continental backgrounds of 
inheritance. 

This last difference has some bearing 
on the real problem of the three we have 
suggested,—that of book selection, espe- 
cially of fiction. One reason for the de 
cline of moral tone, the drab, pessimistic 
miasma that infests the writing of today 
is the influence of continental thought. 
It is not native or characteristic of the 
true American spirit. Yet many of the 
pupils can no more help being affected 
by this European trend than we of New 
England ancestry can help loving those 
things, the love of which was born in 
our blood. 

The trouble, however, seems to be 
chiefly with the woof—to choose so 
wisely as to avoid the shoddy, the un- 
real, and yet be up-to-date enough in 
our choice to attract and satisfy these 
modern young people. It is my purpose 
merely to suggest several helps on which 
I am depending in this most difficult task 


* Librarian, Auburn Accademic High School, Auburn, New York. 




















of selecting from the mass of current 
production, proper fiction for both junior 
and senior high school. 

For the junior high the problem is of 
course more simple. One has the new 
Children’s Catalog and the Newbery and 
other juvenile prize books, sure to be of 
interest and worth while. This year we 
are indebted in our school to the Girls’ 
Literary Society for the gift of three 
memberships in the Junior Literary 
Guild. These graded selections have been 
especially fitting to our need as each 
month we have new books that nicely 
bridge the break sometimes felt in read- 
ing interest as a child passes from lower 
to higher grade. Several of these newer 
books, The Blacksmith of Vilno, The 
Trumpetor of Krakow, Book of the 
Three Dragons, Tales of the Crescent 
Moon, Cranes Flying South and others, 
have an especial appeal for those coming 
from homes where the cultural back- 
ground is still essentially foreign. 

For the senior high, after selecting 
from the basic collection of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High Schools, we de- 
pend largely for guidance on the supple- 
ments included in the WiLson BULLETIN 
and on the longer list of the Book 
Review Digest. From the latter we 
rarely consider a book which has even 
one minus criticism, never unless the 
source of the criticism might almost rank 
its condemnation as a commendation for 
our purpose, such as those from the ultra 
smart periodicals. The final test of course 
is the actual reading of the book one’s 
self if possible to find if it fits into the 
requirements of our individual pattern. 
Manifestly this is not always possible, 
especially when it is not so much a ques- 
tion of school selection as of advice or 
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help for a pupil’s choice from another 
source, such as the Public Library or 
even from the books being read by the 
adults of his own home. Too often we 
are inclined to condemn a book from a 
very casual knowledge of its contents 
without being able to give an intelligent 
reason for our disapproval. Was it Mrs. 
Browning who said, “We get no good 
by finding fault with a book” ? Certainly, 
hasty decisions when counselling our 
pupils may do real harm and only make 
them doubt our judgment. Here is where 
the Book Review Digest within easy 
reach of the desk solves many difficulties. 
Together we discuss the reviews and 
seldom does a pupil care to lower his 
reading average by many minus signs, 
altho we do consider both the source 
of the criticisms and the general literary 
character of the reviewing magazine. We 
also note the quality condemned—minor 
imperfections of style not weighing so 
heavily as those of spirit or tone and 
truthfulness of presentation. With all 
due allowance made for these, one feels 
“We needs must love the highest when 
we see it.” And it is our aim in these 
discussions to show that in the great 
mass of fiction produced, only the very 
best is worth our while. 

Truly it is a fascinating, all absorbing, 
most vital occupation—this weaving of 
books into the needs of eager young lives. 
There must be some broken threads, 
there will surely be mistakes. Perhaps 
we shall learn much more than we im- 
part; but we can always be hopeful that 
with honest endeavor some patterns in 
our tapestry of young lives will grow 
steadily toward that beauty of character 
for which we all strive. 


A Book WEEK PROJECT 
By Dorothy B. Krause‘ 


[x November, 1930 Forest Park Junior- 

Senior High School enjoyed its sixth 
annual book exhibit. The project was 
originally planned and undertaken in 
1925 as a book week activity, and so 
successful did it prove to be, that it has 


5 Librarian, Forest Park High School, Baltimore 
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since become one of the outstanding an- 
nual events on the school calendar. Much 
credit for its success is due Miss Alta 
Thompson, teacher of English, who to- 
gether with the librarian, realizing the 
value of creating desires for attractive 
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LEISURE IN THE LIBRARY 
At Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


books as well as approved ones, initiated 
the plan six years ago. 

All of this would not have been possi- 
ble, however, without the willing and 
cheerful cooperation of one of the largest 
department stores in the city of Balti- 


more. The head of the Book Depart- 
ment, seeing the desirability of the whole 
proposal, willingly permitted teacher, li- 
brarian and a committee of students to 
select approximately five hundred dollars 
worth of new books—books still in their 
fascinating and alluring book jackets. 

In addition to this the interior decor- 
ator came out to school to oversee the 
arranging of the harmonious furnishings 
contributed by his department. Welcome 
arm chairs, tables, hangings, colorful 
screens, oriental rugs and unusual book 
ends have transforming ways and do 
much toward creating the attractive and 
comfortable setting which fine and beauti- 
ful books deserve, 


Each year it has been the special 
privilege and pleasure of Miss Thomp 
son’s home room class to take charge of 
the exhibit. The boys and girls have been 
delighted to unpack the books, check 
them with the store lists and arrang: 
them for the approaching perusal of 
their anxious classmates. All this 
has always been done during school 
hours, sufficiently quietly and efficiently 
as not to curtail regular attendance 
and work in the library. When all 
has been put into readiness, and when 
bulletin boards have been arranged with 
colorful jackets of books, and posters 
to advertise the exhibit, the entire schoo! 
has been invited to participate in it dur 
ing free periods, to browse around among 
the books on display as much as they 
like, and to read as many as appeal to 
them. The exhibit so delights the stu 
dents that they no longer have to be 
urged to come to the library. 





A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


Certification for Librarians 

"FRE certification requirements for li- 

brarians recently compiled by the 
Staff of the A. L. A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship from data supplied by 
librarians and directors of state depart- 
ments of education, summarize the re- 
quirements, or recommended require- 
ments, for public, school and county li- 
brarians for each state and territory of 
the United States. 


No certification requirements are re- 
ported by twenty-six states but several 
of these have indicated that certification 
will be a subject for discussion at the 
fall meetings. Voluntary certification 
has been adopted by the California, In- 
diana, Michigan, and South Dakota State 
Library Associations. In the District of 
Columbia all Federal libraries except the 
Library of Congress require Civil Serv- 
ice Examinations. The Public Library 


has its own requirements. Wisconsin has 


requirements for public, school and 
county librarians; Louisiana, New York 
and Oklahoma for public and school li- 
brarians, and Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and Texas for county 
librarians. Recommended requirements 
for county librarians have been reported 
in Hawaii, Illinois, Montana, and Utah, 
while New Jersey has recommendations 
for public and county workers. Require- 
ments for school librarians are in force 
in Alabama, California, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Indiana, Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington and Wisconsin. 
Recommended requirements are reported 
by Colorado, Minnesota and Missouri. 


The 1930 Notables 
"THERE is probably nothing more pro- 
vocative of honest disagreement 
than a short, selected list of books. If 
it is a list on the snakes of Uganda and 
only five books could be found on the 


1 Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Library Association. 


subject to include, someone is sure to 
step forward afterwards and say, “How 
could you overlook the monograph by 
Professor Catalan? So much more 
scholarly than any of these things.” 


But there are, on the other hand, few 
pleasanter occupations than list-making 
tor one who enjoys it. Selecting forty 
notable books from a whole year’s output 
in America is no mean task and the per- 
sons at A. L. A. Headquarters who are 
charged with this annual responsibility 
send out S.O.S. calls in every direction. 
And because, as we have said above, 
people do like to have a hand in making 
lists, the response is generous and often 
enthusiastic. 


When we were ready to select forty 
notable books of 1930 we made out a 
first tentative list of about 125 titles, 
titles that inevitably sprang to mind, or 
had been suggested by libraries or indi- 
viduals, or were found on other selective 
lists. While most of the final forty were 
to be found among this first lot, a few, 
unknown to, or overlooked by, its com- 
pilers, were added by voters to whom the 
first list was sent. Fully fifty copies of 
the list went out and among those who 
indicated which books in their opinion 
did, and which did not, merit a place on 
the final list of forty were Dr. Howard 
Odum, Frederic Melcher, Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Sinclair Lewis, Lewis Mumford, and 
many well-known librarians. 

Minus votes, or titles ignored, made it 
easy to cut down the list so that the 
second “tentative” sent out contained 
only 88 titles. This list went to twenty- 
five people, most of them persons who 
had not been asked to vote the first time. 
Replies came in from Ulrich Phillips, 
Guy Holt, Christopher Morley, Mark 
Van Doren, Haflan Hatcher, Harriet 
Monroe, Lorado Taft, and the librarians 
of St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Yale, 
Iowa State College, etc. 


These 
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Then the real fun began—that of 
recording these last votes and, from them 
and the others, from the reviews, and all 
the miscellaneous evidence at hand, to 
compile the final list ef forty. It was 
easy to get down to fifty, but after that 
elimination got slower and more difficult, 
books were more and more carefully 


scrutinized, the value of voters’ opinions 
considered with more severity. Finally 
—and it was like pulling teeth—four 
titles had to be withdrawn, and who shall 
say that they were any less “notable” 
than the forty that remain? 
: Emiry V. D. MILLER 
Editor of Publications, A.L.A. 


History 
The Crusades; Iron Men and Saints, by Harold Lamb. Doubleday. $3 


Builders of the Bay Colony, by Samuel Morison. 


Houghton. $15 


Coming of the War, 1914, by Bernadotte Schmitt. Scribner. 2v. $10 


Social Science 
The American Leviathan; the Republic in the Machine Age, by Charles Austin Beard. 


Macmillan. $5 


The Social and Economic Views of Mr. Justice Brandeis, by Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 


Vanguard. $4.50 


Some Folks Won’t Work, by Clinch Calkins. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
Greek Way, by Edith Hamilton. Norton. $3 


Harcourt. $1.50 
Macmillan. $7.50 
Universities: American, English, German, by Abraham Flexner. 


Oxford. $3.50 


History of Modern Culture; v. 1 Great Renewal, 1543-1687, by Preserved Smith. Holt. $5 
Religion 


The Religious Background of American Culture, by Thomas Cuming Hall. 


Little. $3 


The Story of Religions in America, by William Warren Sweet. .Harper. $4 
Philosophy and Psychology 


Our New Ways of Thinking, by George Boas. 
Individualism, Old and New, by John Dewey. 


Harper. $2.50 
Minton. $2 


Concepts of Abnormal Psychology, by Harry Hollingworth. Ronald. $4 


The Human Mind, by Karl A. Menninger. 


Knopf. $4 


Belles Lettres and Art 
The New World Architecture, by Sheldon Cheney. Longmans. $10 


The Bridge, by Hart Crane. Liveright. $2.50 


The Collected Poems of Robert Frost, by Robert Frost. Holt. $5 


Not Without Laughter, by Langston Hughes. 


Knopf. $2.50 


Five Masters, by Joseph Wood Krutch. Cape & Smith. $3.50 
New Found Land, by Archibald Macleish. Houghton. $5 


Great Meadow, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 


Viking. $2.50 


The Glory of the Nightingales, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. $2 
Drama 


Elizabeth the Queen, by Maxwell Anderson. 
Green Pastures, by Marcus Cook Connelly. 


Longmans. $2 
Farrar. $2 


Biography 
Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891), by Henry Adams. Houghton. $5 


The Adams Family, by James Truslow Adams. 


Little. $4 


Taft and Roosevelt, by Archibald Willingham Butt. Doubleday. 2v. $7.50 
Daniel Webster (v. 1, 1782-1830; v. 2, 1830-1852), by Claude Moore Fuess. Little. $10 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 1869-1909, by Henry James. Houghton 


2v. $10 
Swift, by Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3 


Travel and Social Life 


Little America, by Richard Evelyn Byrd. Putnam. $5 
Soviet Russia, by William Henry Chamberlin. Little. $5 


N. by 


E., by Rockwell Kent. Brewer & Warren. $3.50 


Growing Up in New Guinea, by Margaret Mead. Morrow. $3.50 


Science 
Parade of the Living, by John Hodgdon Bradley. Coward-McCann. $3 
The Biological Basis of Human Nature, by Herbert Spencer Jennings. 
Flights from Chaos, by Harlow Shapley. McGraw-Hill. $2.50 
Mound-builders, by Henry Shetrone. Appleton. $2.50 


Norton. $4 














The Status of the School Librarian 
By Mildred Frances Davis’ 


ATURALLY, all librarians are in- 

terested in the advancement of their 
chosen profession. Since that profession 
is a relatively new one, some of the 
standards are still in the process of mak- 
ing. Especially, is this true in the school 
library field. School libraries have had 
a phenomenal growth, but have the libra- 
rians kept pace with the libraries? In 
looking over the material written about 
school libraries there seems to be a great 
deal of information concerning the initial 
number of volumes per pupil ; percentage 
of student enrollment for which the li- 
brary should have seating capacity; an- 
nual allotment for books, etc., but very 
little has been written about the profes- 
sional status of school librarians. Per- 
haps, the school librarian has a varying 
status depending on the system in which 
she is employed, because the school field 
has been largely dominated by women 
who are too self-sacrificing to demand 
due recognition. Nothwithstanding my 
faith in the future of librarianship, I 
would like to compare the status of 
school librarian with that of her fellow 
worker, the teacher. In making this 
comparison, there are three points of 
view to be considered. First, in what 
respects the school librarian fails to 
measure up to the teacher’s yardstick; 
second, why the school librarian fails in 
these respects; and third, the school li- 
brarian’s prospectus for future equality 
with the teacher. 


Inducements For Improvement 


At the present time, school librarians 
fail to measure up to the teacher’s yard- 
stick because they lack, first: induce- 
ments and opportunities for self im- 
provement. Last year, I sent out ques- 
tionnaires to the outstanding high schools 
in the State of Michigan. Out of the 
thirty-five schools reporting, twenty- 
eight stated that their librarians were 
not given opportunities of any. kind for 
self improvement. Only seven school sys- 
tems out of thirty-five offered induce- 


ments to librarians. It is interesting to 
compare the variation among these seven. 
One puts librarians on a teacher basis 
allowing $100 for a trip to Europe and 
$50 for attending summer school. The 
second grants $50 for summer school. 
The third merely allows time off for 
attending summer school. No mention 
was made as to whether salary would be 
continuous or not. The fourth offers 
three months sabbatical leave with full 
pay for study or travel—helpful only to 
those who have been in the system seven 
years. The fifth also offers three months 
sabbatical leave for study or travel, but 
is confined to Senior Assistants only with 
no mention of continued salary. The 
sixth gives $150 for obtaining a higher 
degree. When half enough credits are 
earned $75 is added to the salary. The 
last offers $75 for fifteen credit hours 
earned up to a Master’s degree. 

In comparison, then, teachers working 
on a ten month schedule not only have 
their summers free, but are actually paid 
for improving themselves. While libra- 
rians working on a twelve month basis 
not only lack financial rewards for im- 
proving self, but even lack time off plus 
loss of salary if such is undertaken. 
Obviously, such a deficiency prevents the 
profession from demanding and main- 
taining the highest qualifications. Efforts 
should be made to impress school execu- 
tives with the need of inducing self- 
improvement for librarians, because, 
they, like teachers, improve not only 
themselves by so doing, but are of in- 
creased value to the system. 


Vacations 


Second, school librarians fail to meas- 
ure up to the teacher’s yardstick, because 
they lack the same vacations and do not 
receive additional salary for additional 
weeks of work done. Naturally, the 
nervous strain of school life is as hard 
on the librarian as on the teacher. To 
preserve the former’s health and person- 
ality, it is essential that she should enjoy 


1 Librarian, Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan, 
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the same vacation periods. If it is desir- 
able to have the school library open dur- 
ing the summer, a _ special librarian 
should be appointed. If the regular li- 
brarian is willing to work summers, she 
should receive additional salary for addi- 
tional weeks of work done. 


Pensions 


Third, school librarians fail to measure 
up to the teacher’s yardstick, because 
they lack provisions for retirement or 
retirement salaries. Altho the pension 
system now in effect has been subject 
to bitter criticism which, in part, may be 
justified, still consideration and compen- 
sation due old age is a mark of civiliza- 
tion. Since the pension system in the 
United States is as yet in its infancy, 
it is an opportune time for librarians to 
begin their plea for recognition in old 
age. Since school librarians are striving 
to be on a par with teachers, they should 
attain the same provisions for retirement 
and retirement salaries. Pensions for 
public school teachers exist in twenty- 
three states. These pensions are of two 
kinds. The first provides a state scheme 
such as illustrated by the Wisconsin law 
of 1911.. Teachers contribute to this 
fund one per cent of their salaries during 
the first ten years of service and two 
per cent thereafter. Retirement may be 
made after twenty-five years of service 
as a teacher, eighteen of which must 
have been in the public school of the 
state. The second type of pension has 
no assessment and operates automatically 
for all public school teachers. Such a 
system exists in Rhode Island and Mary- 
land. Teachers may be retired at sixty- 
five years of age having thirty-five years 
of service, twenty-five years of which 
have been in the public schools of the 
state. Such annual pension may not ex- 
ceed $500. 


Salaries 


Fourth, school librarians fail to meas- 
ure up to the teacher’s yardstick, because 
they do not receive the same salary in 
proportion to their education and experi- 
ence. At one time, many high school 
teachers possessed merely a two year 
normal school certificate. Now the 


majority of high school teachers have 
had a four year college or university 


course and it is not uncommon to find 
several on the faculty holding a Masters 
degree. With the advent of library 
schools, the standards of librarianship 
have been raised. Several Library 
schools ask a prospective student to have 
a A.B. degree as an entrance require- 
ment. Therefore, librarians graduating 
from these library schools will have had 
an education equal to that of the teach- 
ing staff and, in most cases, will have 
had a year’s additional training to their 
credit. Education is expensive and this 
extra year of education should receive 
the compensation it merits. Education 
is not the only qualifying factor. Exper- 
ience is also to be highly valued. Schools 
are unlike certain business enterprises 
such as department stores. The latter 
puts a premium on youth. The school 
needs some youth on the faculty, but it 
also needs age to give it stability, dignity, 
and permanence. Rapid turnover lessens 
efficiency. To build a library, one must 
add and create from year to year. 


Salaries Compared 


Since the additional educational quali- 
fications demanded of librarians have 
been pointed out, the returns made on 
their investment should be considered. 
The average teacher with a college de- 
gree has a beginning salary of $1400 in 
most systems. The usual annual increase 
for teachers is $100. In five years, the 
teacher is earning $1800 a year. The 
average librarian with college and library 
training has a beginning salary of $1500. 
However, her usual annual increase is 
only $50. In five years, the librarian is 
earning just $1700. The teacher with a 
year’s less training has not only evened 
salary accounts, but is $100 ahead. That 
is not all. The teacher’s salary is com- 
puted on a ten month basis, while, in 
many cases, that of the librarian is cal- 
culated on a twelve month plan. In my 
survey, I found that twenty librarians 
drew salaries based on the ten month 
school year, while fifteen sister libra- 
rians received the same salary but 
worked twelve months for it. The latter 
not only failed to receive additional com- 
pensation for the extra two months em- 
ployed, but were allowed merely a two 
week vacation with the exception of two 
twelve month systems which allowed 
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The Eastern High School 


librarians one month. The former group 
(those drawing salaries on a ten month 
basis) tended to enjoy school vacations. 

In addition to salary, there is the mat- 


ter of maximums. The majority of 
school systems allow teachers to attain 
maximums ranging from $2500 to $3000, 
excluding monetary awards for self im- 
provement such as $150 for attaining a 
Master’s degree; $100 for European 
travel; $50 for summer school, etc. Thus 
bringing the total earned much higher 
than the actual contracted salary limited 
by the maximum. I would like to call 
your attention to the salary statistics for 
Junior and Senior high school libraries 
compiled by the A.L.A. Committee on 
salaries in the March 1931 Bulletin of 


Library, Lansing, Michigan 


the American Library Association. The 
maximum for librarians in one school 
system listed is only $1500. 

Low maximums for librarians mean 
continued low standards for the follow- 
ing reason. The library system having 
a maximum of only $1500 in time comes 
to be a training school. Inexperienced 
library school graduates are willing to 
accept a position in this type of system 
for the experience. By the time these 
librarians have attained the maximum 
they will have gained the necessary ex- 
perience. The latter coupled with their 
library school training will then fit them 
for positions offering salaries more in 
proportion to their ability and value to 
the library. 
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As previously mentioned, rapid turn- 
over lessens efficiency. It is highly de- 
sirable to have an efficient school libra- 
rian regard her position as one which 
she expects to hold for a _ consider- 
able period of time. It takes years to 
build a well-rounded book collection. 
Hence, the system suffers a greater loss 
by frequent changes of librarians than 
it does by frequent replacement of teach- 
ers. To insure permanency, then, a 
maximum must be set that is high enough 
to be worth attaining. 


Under this subject of permanency 
comes the matter of contracts. School 
librarians receiving salaries based on the 
school year usually have a faculty status 
and therefore sign teacher’s contracts. 
Those working on a twelve month basis, 
as a rule, are those not enjoying faculty 
ranking, but are merely considered as 
clerical workers. If teacher’s contracts 
are considered as an acknowledgement 
of the librarian’s status as being equal 
to that of the teacher, it would seem 
advisable for all school systems to recog- 
nize librarians, thus. 


Attendance at Faculty Meetings 


Fifth, school librarians fail to measure 
up to the teacher’s yardstick, because 
they are unable to assume the right and 
obligation to attend faculty meetings and 
take part in them. The deterring factor 
is the time the meetings are held. The 
most convenient time for teachers is after 
school. In many schools such meetings 
are held from 3:45 to 4:30. Just when 
the librarian is busiest. Some time ago, 
I took an average day and found that 
forty-one percent of the books given out 
during the day were circulated the half 
hour following the dismissal of school. 
Naturally, the fact that it is impossible 
for the librarian to attend faculty meet- 
ings at this hour is not considered if the 
other members of the faculty can be 
present. 


If the library has the services of a 
trained assistant in addition to the regu- 
lar librarian, these remarks will not 
apply. The following is intended for the 
average high school which employs only 
one trained librarian who, alone, is re- 
sponsible for the library depending on a 
student staff for additional help. 


To return to the problem of faculty 
meetings, I would like to take my own 
high school for an illustration. Our 
faculty is divided into committees and 
each committee has charge of a faculty 
meeting. As librarian, 1 was chairman 
of the library committee and was ex- 
pected to present a program for the 
second faculty meeting of the year. The 
topic assigned was, “What the Library 
Does for the Teacher.” I had never been 
to a faculty meeting up to this time. | 
knew that various problems concerning 
the school were discussed and to be 
acquainted with the projects adopted, | 
should be there. Here was a dilemma. 
I was expected not only to attend faculty 
meetings, but was assigned a meeting. 
It was understood, however, that during 
library hours, the library was not to be 
left without supervision. Obviously, all 
faculty members would be at the meeting 
as roll is taken and so could not be asked 
to take charge of the library. The result 
was that I left the library in care of a 
senior student who had been assisting 
in the library. I feel that some arrange- 
ments should be made to permit the li- 
brarian to attend faculty meetings. The 
good derived is manifold. If the libra- 
rian is a club sponsor, she should be 
present when policies regulating such 
groups are discussed as to meetings, 
parties, outside trips, etc. 


Social Privileges 

Sixth, school librarians fail to measure 
up to the teacher’s yardstick, because 
they do not rank equally with the teach- 
ers on the faculty including social privi- 
leges. I think that a great deal depends 
upon the personality and initiative of 
the individual as to the consideration 
accorded her. However, it is easy to 
see, when there are perhaps, sixty teach- 
ers and only one librarian that unless 
that one has initiative to make her 
presence felt, she is very apt to be unin- 
tentionally overlooked many times. The 
school librarian should have a rank equal 
to that of a teacher on the faculty. Her 
position should be considered as that of 
department head. She should have the 
same social privileges such as invitations 
to faculty teas, school parties like the 
Senior Prom, and be asked to join edu- 
cational organizations such as the local 
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teachers’ club. These privileges, of 
course, have their obligations (meaning 
the taking of an active part in the school 
life), which exclude the idea of a guest 
or interested onlooker. It implies per- 
haps chaperoning a school party, acting 
on committees, judging a debate, etc. 


A New Profession 


Since the ways in which school libra- 
rians fail to measure up to the teacher’s 
yardstick have been pointed out, it would 
now be well to consider the origins of 
these deficiencies. In the first place, the 
newness of the profession causes the 
schools’ lack of recognition as to what 
should be expected of librarians. 

The growth of school libraries has 
been phenomenal when one considers 
that the first modern high school libra- 
ries with the services of full time libra- 
rians have appeared since 1905. 


Because of this recent development and 
growth of school libraries, the standards 
are still in the process of being formu- 
lated. Each school presents an individual 
problem and because of this, it has been 
difficult to establish uniform regulations. 


The newness of the profession also 
reveals why professional literature has 
been so meager. Because of the latter, 
school executives have had very little 
to inform them as to what could be ex- 
pected of librarians. Miss Fargo’s book 
entitled, The Library in the School, 
which was published last year, gives 
ample assistance along this line. In this 
book Miss Fargo has outlined the duties 
of the school library staff. She has di- 
vided the professional work into admin- 
istrative, technical and educational and 
has assigned the clerical and mechanical 
work to pupil assistants. 


The Importance of Scholarship 


Secondly, superintendents in the past 
have not considered the scholarship of 
the librarian as essential as that of 
the teaching staff. When the library first 
entered the school, the library was con- 
sidered in the light of a storehouse and 
the librarian as clerk. Now that the li- 
brary is recognized as an active educa- 
tional factor, it has become the labora- 
tory of the school. The head of this new 
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active agency must then be something 
more than a clerk. The idea must be 
thoroughly inculcated that it is essential 
that the librarian must be a specialist 
of the highest order. She comes into 
vital touch with the students and has an 
opportunity to make her influence felt 
on the entire student body, while the 
teacher’s contact ends with that small 
portion of pupils which are enrolled in 
her classes and study halls. Because of 
the librarian’s wide spreading power, the 
education and technical training must, 
assuredly, be equal to that of the teach- 
ing staff. 


Technical Training 


Thirdly, school librarians had insuffi- 
cient qualifications at the time when 
school libraries were created. To appre- 
ciate this statement, it is necessary to 
know something about the history and 
development of library schools. Libra- 
rians had insufficient qualifications at this 
time because there were not enough li- 
brary training schools to supply qualified 
librarians to fill the vacancies created by 
the phenomenal growth of school libra- 
ries. Another reason for the insufficient 
qualifications of the first school libra- 
rians was that the value of technical 
training was not fully appreciated by 
school executives who at first considered 
this new unit in the school as a store- 
house and the librarian as clerk. 

To Melville Dewey belongs the honor 
of having established the first library 
school in the United States at Columbia 
University in 1887. After the library 
school at Columbia was organized, many 
training schools were created in con- 
nection with public libraries. Since there 
was no supervising agency at this time, 
the kind of courses and training varied 
greatly. In 1915 an Association of 
American Library Schools was formed 
for the purpose of maintaining standards 
of instruction. A further step in advance 
occurred in 1924 when the American Li- 
brary Association created a board of 
education for the purpose of accrediting 
library schools. With the establishment 
of accredited library schools, the value 
of technical training has been recognized 
to such an extent that it has become 
necessary for some of the schools to 
limit the number of students who may 
take Library Science. 
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Standardization of Working Hours 


Fourthly, most school executives have 
considered school librarians in the light 
of clerical workers because of a lack 
of standards in regard to the hours of 
work. Librarians and school execu- 
tives should come to definite conclusions 
as to the hours that the library is to be 
open. Standardization of working hours 
will be a great factor in securing profes- 
sional recognition. At present, school 
librarians work from twenty-five to fifty 
hours a week according to the March 
1931 Bulletin of the American Library 
Association under the salary statistics 
for Junior and Senior high school libra- 
ries. This does not include overtime 
work which is necessary to keep the 
library in running order. Librarians 
should be able to agree on: How long 
the library should be open before school ; 
during the noon periods; and after 
school. Most will agree that half an 
hour before school is desirable. The 
lunch period presents difficulties. Nat- 
urally, the librarian must eat and assum- 
ing she has charge of the library alone, 
it is necessary either to close the library 
for half an hour, or else leave a student 
in charge. The latter may be objected 
to by the principal. As to after-school 
hours, it would seem advantageous to 
keep the library open an hour after the 
dismissal of school. At present, the prac- 
tice of school libraries in this respect 
varies from half an hour to an hour and 
a half. 


Division of Allegiance 


Lastly, the joint control of school 
and public library creates a division of 
allegiance to the library. Under such 
conditions, school executives often con- 
sider the school library as an outside 
agency rather than as a permanent de- 
partment in the school. Especially, is 
this so when the library does not have a 
teacher’s contract and is appointed by 
the library head rather than by the school 
system. 

The reasons for this viewpoint of 
school executives are many. To begin 
with, the school librarian in a system with 
the above arrangement has a personal 
conflict in allegiance. Her first duty as 
a member of the public library staff is 
to the librarian of the city system. This 
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connection cancels the idea of the libra- 
rian being a member of the school fac- 
ulty. This in turn eliminates her chance 
of obtaining equality with teachers as 
she is rated on a library rather than on 
a school basis. In the matter of statis- 
tics, her duties are doubled, both the 
library and the school requiring reports. 
As a member of the library staff, she is 
obligated to take part in the activities 
sponsored by the public library both in 
the sense of contributing financially and 
socially. Her second duty is to the prin- 
cipal in whose high school the school 
library branch is located. This second 
bond implies participating in all phases 
of school life such as: subscribing to 
school newspaper, organization book, an- 
nual; attending school functions as the 
senior play, parties, debates, etc. 

Another reason why school executives 
regard such a school library as an out- 
side agency is the division of ownership. 
The part played by the school is finished 
when the equipment such as furniture 
is supplied. The library system then 
takes the helm and contributes the book 
collection and library supplies. Naturally, 
there should be harmony and good will 
between the library and the school. The 
library contributes much to the school 
system by economizing the taxpayers’ 
money by means of centralized purchas- 
ing, classifying, and cataloging of the 
book collection. 


Encouraging Signs for the Future 


Criticism, unless it arouse sufficient 
activity to correct errors and erase de- 
fects, is destructive. So it is only fair 
to point out the efforts that have been 
made to make librarianship a recognized 
profession. The school librarian’s pros- 
pect for future equality with the teacher 
is a most encouraging one. The first 
outstanding accomplishment toward this 
end is the growth of library schools, not 
as training schools for public libraries, 
but as individual schools and as depart- 
ments in our colleges and universities. 
From a small beginning as a department 
of literature, sciences, and the arts, Li- 
brary Science is now a recognized school 
in most universities with power to grant 
a special degree in this field. Each year 
more colleges are clamoring to have an 
accredited library school. In fact, the 
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growth has been so phenomenal as to 
make it necessary for certain schools to 
limit the number of students who may 
take the Library Science course. This 
limitation as to number makes a selective 
process possible, so that only students 
who are expected to be a credit to the 
profession are enrolled. 

From the inclusive term of librarian, 
we have come a long way. The field of 
activity is so broad that there is a grow- 
ing demand for library science courses 
to become specialized along various lines 
of library service. The tendency toward 
specialization will probably become more 
pronounced as time goes on. A few of 
the special fields in library service are: 
school (elementary, junior and senior 
high, college, university); public (city 
and state); business (banks, publishing 
houses, newspapers, bookstores, manu- 
facturing concerns, etc.) ; hospital, and 
prison. 

In order to maintain high standards 
for librarianship, librarians must be 
certified in the same manner as teachers. 
To have a status equal to that of teach- 


ing, librarians must have something to 
correspond to a teacher’s certificate. 

The North Central Association of Col- 
lege and Secondary Schools has tried to 
establish a standard of preparation as 
follows: Academic studies—seventy-five 


hours; Education—fifteen hours; Li- 
brary training—thirty hours. California 
has a state law which sets a higher 
standard than that recommended by the 
North Central Association. To attain a 
high school certificate in California, the 
librarian must have, “A bachelor degree 
from a standard college or university and 
must have completed a full year of post 
graduate work, at least one-half of which 
has been carried on in one or more insti- 
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tutions whose schools or colleges of edu- 
cation have been accredited by the State 
Board of Education.” 


Legislative Recognition 


Recognition of librarianship thru 
legislation would seem to be the quickest 
way of securing standards. Possibly, in- 
terest in the need of such a law could be 
started by State Library Associations. 
The only states at present having so- 
called model laws in regard to library 
interests are Texas and California. The 
Texas law reads as follows: “A standard 
high school library must have the serv- 
ices of a professionally trained librarian. 
The librarian should have the educa- 
tional qualifications of the best of teach- 
ers, should devote at least six hours daily 
in the library and be accorded the same 
rank and pay as teachers. If a high 
school is not able to employ a separate 
librarian then it should include in its 
faculty a teacher who has had library 
training and who will devote from one- 
third to one-half of her time to library 
work, not in addition but in lieu of class- 
room work. Every teacher, whether in 
high school or elementary school, should 
have one or more courses in library or- 
ganization and administration.” 

The California law has the following 
requirements: “No librarian shall be em- 
ployed for more than two hours a day 
in any high school, unless such librarian 
holds a high school certificate or a special 
teacher’s certificate in library craft, tech- 
nique, and use, of secondary grade. Such 
librarians shall rank as teachers and shall 
be subject to the burdens and entitled 
to the benefits of the public school teach- 
ers’ retirement salary fund law.” 

May the time be not too far distant 
when all of the forty-eight states may 
have similar legislation to the above. 
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SCHOOL librarians have quite won our 
editorial fancy. We number them 
among our most responsive subscribers 
as well as among our most able contribu- 
tors. If we conduct a contest, we know 
that school librarians will be formidably 
represented when the time comes to pre- 
sent the awards; if we print something 
particularly good, school librarians are 
most ready with their praise ; if we make 
an error (oh we do sometimes), we ex- 
pect to hear about it first from a school 
librarian. We are quickened by our con- 
tact with them, just as they are quickened 
by the youth they serve. Our new 
monthly department, sponsored by the 
School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association, and edited most 
capably by Mary R. Bacon of Spokane, 
Washington, is devoted to their interests, 
and this number as a whole is dedicated 
to their work. 


We regret the limitation of space that 
compels us to postpone to a later date the 
publication of many excellent articles 
and photographs contributed especially 
for this issue. 


In celebration of Book Week, on 
Wednesday, November 18, at 2.30-3.00, 
Eastern Standard Time, May Lamberton 
Becker will conduct a “Round the World 
Book Cruise,” to be broadcast over 
WAEC and 65 stations of the Columbia 
network. This is the first time there has 
ever been a national broadcast for Book 
Week, and all of us will want to listen in. 


“T noticed in the June issue,” writes 
Elisabeth S. Beldin of Burlington, New 
Jersey, “your pronounciation of San 
Michele. I have been told by persons who 
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at Random 


speak Italian that the pronounciation is 
Mi-kay-lee. Is this incorrect? And how 
is Dr. Munthe’s own name pronounced ? 
I hear as many discussions about that as 
about Michele.” 

Our Italian authority asserts that the 
final syllable in Michele should be pro- 
nounced so lightly that the vowel sound 
is practically equivalent to the “e” in 
“met.” It could not possibly be pro- 
nounced “lee.” 

Munthe, judging from the consensus 
of opinion, would seem to be pronounced 
Moon-te. 


Here’s a new compliment for us,—a 
truly feminine one. A school librarian 
writes: “We appreciate the WILSON 
BULLETIN and just by way of variety |! 
wish to commend its color scheme. Both 
it and Living Authors lend just the right 
shade of jade green to my little corner.” 


We admitted in our first paragraph 
that we weren’t infallible. Here’s proof 
of it. The caption of the illustration on 
page 116 of the BuLietin last month 
should have read “Library at Home 
School, Sauk Center, Minnesota”—not 
Missouri. There are three things we now 
know about Sauk Center: that it has a 
girls’ correctional institution ; that it is in 
Minnesota ; that it is the only spot in the 
United States where-a winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature has ever been 


born. 


In the September Witson BULLETIN 
the tight unyielding wrappers of Ameri- 
can periodicals were condemned, the 
French string attachments praised. Helen 
L. Price, Librarian at the University 
High School, Oakland, California, sends 
us the wrappers of three American 
magazines. which employ the ingenious 
Gallic device. The magazines are /ndus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, 
Home Economics News, and Musical 
Courier. Miss Price thinks there are one 
or two other technical periodicals that 
use it, “but no literary or popular one, 
worse luck.” And she digresses pleas- 
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A STUDENT’S LIBRARY POSTER 
Designed for the School Library at Oak Park, Illinois 


antly to comment: “We also, and the 
School of Librarianship at the University 
of California, are guessing about Dilly 
Tante. The BuLLETIN gets better all the 
time.” 


The Thanksgiving poster on this page 
is one of a large number made as a class 
project for the library of the Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois. “The idea of library 
posters,” writes Bertha Carter, the libra- 
rian, “was one entirely new to both 
teacher and students. Suggestions as to 
suitable subjects, measurements of spaces 
to be used, and a few directions as to 
what sort of message the posters should 
carry were furnished by the librarian. 
Also frequent conferences were held 
over preliminary sketches while the work 
was in progress. The enthusiasm with 
which the class entered upon the problem 
did not wane, and the teacher was 
emphatic in saying that they all enjoyed 
it more than any they had undertaken 
during the year. From the library point 
of view, we gained not only a splendid 
collection of attractive bulletin board 
material, but made many new and de- 
lightful contacts,” 


Available gratis from The Franklin 
Square Agency, 49 East 33d Street, New 
York: Periodical Handbook for 1932. 
This Handbook gives up to the minute 
information about the living periodicals. 
Librarians will find it useful, too, when 
binding periodicals, for the information 
its contains about title pages and indexes. 


The Cincinnati Public Library has 
found two volumes belonging to some 
other library on its reference shelves. 
They believe these to have been stolen 
and would like to return them to the 
owner. These volumes are: The New 
Purchase or Seven and a Half Years in 
the Far West by Hall, who wrote under 
the pseudonym Robert Carlton. The 
work is in two volumes and was pub- 
lished by Appleton in 1843. They have 
been rebound in green buckram, and at- 
tempts have been made to eradicate all 
marks of ownership. Above the imprint 
on the title pages were acquisition num- 
bers 13736 and 13737. There are some 
other marks of identification, which the 
library which owns them will be able to 
furnish. 


The requests for separate reprints of 
“Outstanding Novels of the 20th Cen- 
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WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, LANCASTER, PA. 


The Door to the Right at This End of the Library Leads into the Librarian’s 
Workroom. The Door to the Left Leads into a Passage Way That 
Connects With the Visual Instruction and Library Classroom 


tury,” the annotated list of 100 books 
which appeared in the September BuLLE- 
TIN, have reached a most satisfactory 
total, and we are publishing a limited 
number of Ruth Melamed’s excellent 
compilation as an attractive sixteen-page 
booklet illustrated by eleven half-tone 
portraits of authors. The price is: 50 
copies for $1.75, 100 for $3.00, 250 for 
$6.00, and 500 for $10.00. Some libra- 
ries have ordered as many as 2000 copies 
apiece. Please let us know at once how 
many copies you can use in your library 
or school, so that we may be able to 
supply you with them. 


A young librarian, more amused than 
indignant, reports to us: 

“Speaking of Texas Guinan’s night 
club, Helen Josephy, in New York is 
Everybody's Town Putnam, 1931) says, 

“Tf there is such a thing as good clean 
stomach-dancing, Texas’ girls do it. They 
are perfectly scandalous, of course, but 
young, lively, lacking in self-conscious- 
ness and noticeably healthier and more 
cheerful in appearance than the same 


number of librarians, teachers or writers 
of guide books.’ ” 


The West Junior High School Library, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, illustrated in 
these pages, has a convenient architec- 
tural arrangement. There are two con- 
ference rooms at one end of the library 
and at the other end are two doors, one 
opening into the librarian’s workroom 
and the other into a passage way which 
connects the library with the library 
classroom. By means of this passageway, 
pupils can pass from the classroom into 
the library without having to go into the 
corridor. This arrangement has proven 
satisfactory, both for the librarian giving 
library instruction and for teachers who 
bring groups into the classroom for 
supervised work in which the pupils use 
books in the library for reference. 

“In the picture of the workroom,” 
writes Emma G. Martin, the librarian, 
“you will see how indispensable I find 
the United States Catalog, and on the 
shelf by the typewriter are the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries and 
the Children’s Catalog ready for immedi- 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S WORKROOM, LANCASTER, PA. 


The Door Opens into a Passageway That Connects the Library With the Visual 
Instruction and Library Classroom 


ate use in book ordering, classification, 
cataloging, etc. 

“In the library, opposite the charging 
desk and alongside of the entrance is 
our magazine closet and on the lowest 
shelf alongside of the closet—not visible 
in the picture on account of the charging 
desk—we keep our Readers’ Guide, 
where the pupils will find it convenient 
to use. 

“We have just added Living Authors 
to our Reference collection, first showing 
it to the various English teachers and 
giving them an opportunity to examine 
it. Everyone was delighted with it and 
said it will fill a long felt need. I am 
sure no school librarian having once used 
the Wilson publications would try to run 
a library without them. . . The WiLson 
BULLETIN always contains so much mate- 
rial useful to school librarians.” 


The Americana Corporation announces 
new revised edition of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. A large editorial staff of 
scientists have been working on this re- 
vision for nearly two years at a cost of 
one quarter million dollars. The pub- 
lishers do not claim to have reset the 
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plates but have made thousands of 
changes in their plates. All late statis- 
tical matter is included based on the 1930 
census figures. Many new biographies 
have been included and the bibliogphies 
brought up-to-date. The volumes are 
coming from the presses rapidly. The 
first ten are now ready for delivery and 
the balance will be shipped as promptly 
as they are received from the bindery. 
The set is being offered at a special pre- 
publication price. Inquiry should be ad- 
dressed to the Americana Corporation, 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


In these parlous times let us discreetly 
remind you of the WiLson BULLETIN 
awards to contributors. A prize of fifty 
dollars will be awarded next June for 
the best article on any subject that we 
publish during the present volume; 
twenty-five dollars for the best photo- 
graph of reference works in use or on 
display in libraries; and twenty-five dol- 
lars for the most interesting library pic- 
ture of any other description. We also 
regularly pay one dollar for each photo- 
graph published in the WiLtson BuLLe- 
TIN. 
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HOW WE SPEND THE LIBRARY DOLLAR 


Perhaps those who subscribe to the various 
Wilson services will be interested to learn 
from the graph printed above just how The 
Wilson Company spends the library dollar. 
Here is a detailed explanation of each section 
of the graph. 


1. Editorial Payroll means of course the 
salary of a staff of more than eighty cata- 
logers, indexers, and assistants. Among them 
are nineteen who have been graduated from 
library schools and twenty-five who have had 
extensive library experience. Several others 
have attended library schools but have not 
completed the full course required for degree 
or certificate. 


2. Payroll of the press department to cover 
all processes of printing and binding. 


3. Includes the payroll of the business of- 
fice, the bookkeeping, correspondence, advertis- 
ing and promotion, addressing of mailing lists, 
etc., together with janitor work and truck 
drivers. 


4. Paper, binding material, ink, and_ all 
material going into the manufacture of all 
publications. 


5. General expenses including the delivery 
of publications, the maintenance of buildings, 
and other general expense. 


6. Includes interest and dividend on the 
capital necessary for the conduct of the busi- 
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ness. This means not only interest on capital 
needed in the conduct of the. business itself 
but also capital invested in the buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and furniture. 


FICTION SECTION 


The second revised edition of the Fiction 
Section of the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries edited by Corinne Bacon is now 
ready for distribution. It contains something 
over 2100 titles besides 300 mentioned in notes. 
462 have been starred for first purchase. Many 
novels and short stories translated from for- 
eign languages have been listed. 

In this edition the date of first publication 
has been added for reference purposes, ex- 
cept in the case of standard authors such as 
Jane Austen, Scott, etc. 

A special feature of this Section is the en- 
larging of the subject index. It is hoped that 
in its new form it will meet the need ex- 
pressed by so many librarjans for a fuller 
index than that in the earlier edition of the 
Catalog. The earlier index, was 19 pages long, 
whereas the present index has been extended 
to 40 pages. Headings have been made as 
specific as possible; plenty of cross-references 
have been made, and popular phraseology has 
been used. 

A number of out of print titles were listed 
in the 1923 Catalog and a few in the 1928 
Supplement. It has seemed best to omit in 
this Catalog all novels reported out of print 
in the United States in June 1931, except in 
the case of (a) an occasional English classic 
(b) a few important novels translated from 
foreign languages. A number of the out of 
print novels dropped from the regular alphabet 
have been mentioned in notes. About 150 out 
of print novels, not mentioned in notes, and 
with enough votes from collaborators to insure 
their retention in the Catalog, had they been 
in print, have been briefly entered in a special 
out of print list, at the request of a number 
of librarians of small libraries who felt that 
such a list would be a guide in deciding which 
books to keep when discarding is being done. 


\._/ ESSAY AND GENERAL 
\ }\ ~ LITERATURE INDEX 


The following current books will be analyzed 
and included in Part 3 of the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index: 

BARNWELL ADDRESSES. vI (1922-1930) 
Central high school, Philadelphia 


1931 
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HALSEY WILLIAM WILSON 


The President of The H. W. Wilson Company, Photographed at His Desk. The Little 
Object on Top of the Barely Perceptible Bookcase Directly Behind the Desk is a 


Mouse-trap. 


It It Not Baited for Rodents, and Mr. Wilson is Mysterious About 


Its Function. We Surmise (Without Authority) That It Has a Symbolic Value. 


It Will Be 
Mouse-trap the 


Emerson, 
Better 


V\CaNsy, H. S. Classic Americans; a study of 
eminent American writers from Irving 
, to Whitman. 1931 Harcourt 
Xl ye Mrite, G. E. Literary criticism in Amer- 
ica; a preliminary survey. 1931 Dial press 
\YEtiis, H. More essays of love and virtue. 
\ 1931 Doubleday 
frevenick, J. G. ed. Philosophy of production ; 
a symposium. 1930 Business bourse 


X GILDER, R. Enter the actress; the first women 
in the theatre. 1931 Houghton 
Huxtey, A. L. Music at night and other 
essays. 1931 Doubleday 
Krein, H. Great women-singers of my time. 
1931 Dutton 
KrzYZANOWSKI, J. Polish romantic literature. 
1931 Dutton 
Rose, W. ed. Outline of modern knowledge. 
} 1931 Putnam 


\Scumatnausen, S. D. ed. Behold America! 
1931 Farrar 


WirtHam, R. A. comp. Essays of today; in- 
formal and formal. 1931 Houghton 


Recalled, Said That If a Man Will Build a 
World Will 


Beat a Path to His Door. 


SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT 


It is five years since the publication of the 
Song Index, compiled by M. E. Sears, and 
many inquiries about the possibility of a sup- 
plement have been received. The Song Index 
itself was undertaken at the request of the 
A.L.A., and a committee headed by Franklin 
F. Hopper assisted the editor by advising on 
matters of policy. 

When the question of a supplement came 
up, the members of the now disbanded A.L.A. 
Committee on Song Index were asked for an 
opinion. Their response was unanimously in 
favor of the supplement, to be published in a 
separate volume. “The sooner we can have it, 
the better pleased we shall be,’ wrote one 
member. 

Accordingly, a tentative list is being com- 
piled, to include both new song collections and 
older volumes which could not be included in 
the Song Index of 1926. This list will be 
sent to thirty or more libraries which have 
made special music collections and have had 
ample opportunity to use the Song Index in 
their music reference work. The number and 
character of the volumes indexed in the Song 
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Index supplement will depend upon the votes 
of these hbraries. 

If there are other interested librarians who 
have not already been asked to collaborate in 
the preparation of the supplement, the editor 
would be glad to hear from them, and to add 
to the list of collections any that they think 
should be indexed. 


LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 
FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


It is planned to have a new edition of this 
list ready for use by the fall of 1932. The 
second edition was issued in 1926 and reprinted 
in 1928 and users of the list have expressed 
the opinion that, after six years of use, it will 
be desirable to have the subject headings 
brought up to date by the necessary additions 
and revisions. 

Now that we are about to begin the pre- 
liminary work on the third edition, suggestions 
as to changes and improvements will be wel- 
come. It is desired to make the list fit the 
actual needs of libraries using it. Up to this 
time the list has purposely been kept compara- 
tively small. Has the time come when it should 
be somewhat enlarged? Or is it better to keep 
to its present size? Suggestions should be 
addressed to the editor. 


CORRECTION 


The new edition of the High School Cata- 
log will appear in the fall of 1932. Thru a 
mistake, this publication was announced for 
the Spring in the October number of the WiL- 
sON BULLETIN. 

From more than one source we have had 
suggestions that more fiction should be in- 
cluded in the next edition. Before deciding 
on this important point, we should like to have 
the opinion of high school librarians thruout 
the country. 


INCLUSIVE DATES 


The Wilson periodical indexes will, in the 
future, indicate on the front cover the period 
of indexing represented by each issue. These 
inclusive dates should help library patrons to 
understand at a glance the cumulative nature 
of the indexes. 


C. B.I. ABBREVIATIONS 


The attention of Cumulative Book Index 
subscribers is called to the multiplicity of 
abbreviations in the Publishers’ Directory. 
This multiplicity is unfortunate, but unavoid- 
able. We have been notified that several book 
orders for Thomas (C.C.) have been received 
by the Thomas Publishing Co. The exercise of 
a little more care in reading the abbreviations 
will obviate any confusion. 


DEBATING FOR 1931-1932 


The formation of a national association of 
state high school debating leagues and the in- 
creasing association of colleges and universi- 
ties into debate fraternities and leagues tend 
to narrow the choice of subjects for debate. 
Fully twenty of the state high school leagues 
have chosen this year the subject of 
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Compulsory Unemployment Insurance 


A new volume in the Reference Shelf by 
E. C. Buehler, Director of Forensics, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, is just ready. It contains re- 
prints of articles, briefs and bibliography. 
Price goc. We can also supply 

University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931. 
Containing a debate on this subject with briefs 
and bibliography. $2.25. (This chapter is re- 
printed in pamphlet form at 75c) 

Unemployment Insurance. A. B. Forsberg 
(Handbook Series) $2.40 

Government Fund for Unemployment. H. M. 
Muller (Reference Shelf) 90c 

Stability of Employment. J. E. Johnsen 
(Reference Shelf) 90c 


Chain Stores 


is not only a popular subject for debate but 
legislation against it will be considered in vari- 
ous states this winter. The following books 
we have should be of help both to your de- 
baters and to your legislators and citizens 
interested in public measures. 
hain Store. D. Bloomfield 

Shelf) 90c. Just published. 

Trends in Retail Distribution. D. Bloom- 
field (Handbook Series) $2.25. Contains arti- 
cles and references on the chain store. (This 
chapter with briefs and references, may be 
had in paper cover at 90c) 

University Debaters Annual: 1929-1930 
$2.25. Contains a debate on the chain store, 
with briefs and bibliography. 


(Reference 


Other Debate Questions 


Some questions chosen for intercollegiat« 
debates this season are: 

American civilization is a greater danger 
to the world than that of Russia. (Oxford 
visiting team versus University of Arkansas.) 

United States should recognize the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. (Turkish team versus 
University of Arizona.) 

The Federal Government shall enact legis- 
lation embodying the essential features of the 
Stuart Chase plan for stabilization of business 
(Illinois and Midwest intercollegiate debates— 
men’s teams.) 

The United States should offer to partici- 
pate in the cancellation of all inter-govern 
mental war debts, including reparations (IIli- 
nois and Midwest intercollegiate debates- 
women’s teams.) 

A new volume on Recognition of Russia 
(Handbook Series) by Professor Buehler, 
Maxwell and Pflaum will be ready shortly 
after November ist. Price $2.40. Other mate- 
rial now available includes 

University Debaters’ Annual: 1930-1931 
$2.25. Contains a debate with briefs and refer- 
ences. 

Recognition of Soviet Russia. 
Shelf). goc. 

For cancellation of allied debts, see /nter- 
allied Debts and Revision of the Debt Settle- 
ment, by Gerould and Turnbull (Handbook 
Series). $2.40; and debates with briefs and 


(Reference 


references in the University Debaters’ Annuals 
for 1926-1927 and 1929-1930, each $2.25. 
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SPECIALTIES FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


An order came into our office this fall. 
Some twenty or thirty books were pur- 
chased. Except for the fact that only 
one copy of each title was ordered, it 
looked for all the world like an order 
from a bookseller. But it came from a 
school library. 

Natural enough. Where are you more 
likely to find just the right sort of thing 
for the school than in the list of a pub- 
lisher who specializes in the production 
of scientific material, and makes his most 
profound obeisance before the great god 
authenticity ? 

Particularly we commend to the school 
library our dollar books. Glance over the 
list—a useful list for reference, for help 
of the student in his class work, and 
above all for encouraging the reading 
habit as applied to material worth the 
reading : 

Nature Narratives. Austin H. Clark. 
Two volumes each with fifty stories of 
odd and curious living things; stories 
culled from air, earth and sea. $1.00 
each. 

Research Narratives. Collected by En- 
gineering Foundation. Three volumes, 
each with fifty stories of invention, dis- 


covery and research, furnished by the 
“men who did it.” $1.00 each. 


The Beaver: Its Works and Ways. 
E. R. Warren. Pleasantly written, well 
illustrated, it tells the truth about the 
beaver and incidentally is an object les- 
son which will teach how to evaluate the 
“nature fake.” $1.00. 

Animal Autobiographies. E. H. Wil- 
liams. Four life-stories amusingly told, 
but zoologically sound. ‘ne Crow, the 
Flying Squirrel, the Jackrabbit, the 
Woodchuck. $1.00. 

Animal Life in the Carlsbad Cavern. 
Vernon Bailey. Our newest and most 
extensive natural cave has a particularly 
interesting fauna. $1.00. 

Hygienic Fundamentals of Food 
Handling. Thom and Hunter. Admir- 
ably adapted for the use of students of 
*home economics. $1.00. 


The Lure and Lore of Archaeology. 
R. V. Magoffin. Archaeological finds are 
frequently in the news of the day. This 
is a resume of what the science has ac- 
complished, its excitement, its romance, 
its remaking of history, its aims, its tech- 
nique. $1.00. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS SERIES 


A new series of dollar books is under 
way too, and they will be linked up with 
a current event of which people will be 
reading much. This is the Century of 
Progress Series published in connection 
with the Century of Progress Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held in Chicago 
in 1933. About 20 books will be pub- 
lished between now and then each deal- 
ing with some phase of progress—the 
motor car, radio, telephone and telegraph, 
mining and metallurgy, progress in evo- 


lutionary theory, in geology, in steel 
treating, in anthropology, and so for- 
ward. Teachers and students alike will 
be served by these concise summaries of 
what has taken place in the last century. 

The first of the Series will come in 
November. It will be The Queen of the 
Sciences by E. T. Bell, Professor of 
Mathematics at California Institute of 
Technology. It is a book which changes 
the viewpoint on mathematics from a dull 
manipulation of figures to a dynamic ex- 
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ploration of the hidden mysteries of the 
universe. 
You can get the dollar books “on 


approval.” Send for the entire list. De- 
termine which one to buy by an examina- 
tion of the books themselves. 





One can scarcely expect to quicken the 
pulses of hard-boiled booksters merely by 
describing a book, especially a sober es- 
say. Yet we say that William Rowan’s 
new book The Riddle of Migration is 
one that even librarians, even assistant 
librarians, can get a genuine thrill from. 
Call it ballyhoo if you want to, but find 
another achievement in animal behavior 
that equals the precise, infallible animal 
movements of wild fowl. Why do birds 
fly south in the winter? You're wrong. 
The cold has nothing to do with it. Nor 
has the food supply. How do they know 
where to go, how to steer the course? 
You’re wrong again. The young aren't 
guided by the old. Without previous ex- 
perience, without knowledge of life or 
topography, without compass or guide, 
they make their way to predestined 
grounds of the very existence of which 
they are completely ignorant. 

No wonder it is an age-old riddle. To 
explain it in rational terms takes one far 


beyond the world of birds and confronts 
one with fundamental problems of life. 
Rowan writes about it, presenting a 
theory of his own and describing how 
he arrived at it. Fortunately he writes 
with an eye to literary and dramatic 
values, too. Put it into someone’s hands, 
let him (or her) read the prologue and 
you may win another soul from the per- 
dition of the eternal perusal of fluffy 
fiction. Oh yes—two dollars. Publica- 
tion scheduled for October 10. 

For the school library, don’t overlook 
Social Forces for the magazine shelf. 
It’s a quarterly which carries the best 
modern thought on questions of civics, 
government, racial groups, community 
work and welfare, charities, crime and 
penology—everything in short that makes 
up the picture of the society in which 
we are living today. It is edited by 
Howard W. Odum. The price is $4.00 
a volume. 





Just a quick glance at the new books 
(in addition to those named above) for 


the information of librarians in general: 


MEDICAL: 


Yellow Fever: An Epidemiological and 
Historical Study of Its Place of 
Origin. Henry Rose Carter. Pub- 
lished September 1. $5.00. 


Surgical Pathology of Prostatic Ob- 
structions. Alexander Randall. Pub- 
lished September 24. $7.00. 


The Harvey Lectures. Series XXVI. 
Published for the Harvey Society. 
Publication imminent. $4.00. 


The Practice of Contraception. Papers 
from the Zurich Conference on 
Birth Control. Edited by Abraham 
Stone. Publication imminent. $4.00. 


MepicaL, But Atso SUITABLE FOR 
Non-PROFESSIONAL READING: 


A Thousand Marriages. R. L. Dickin- 
son and Lura Beam. A study of sex 
adjustment. Published October 10. 
$5.00. 

Essentials of Psychiatry. George W. 
Henry. Second edition of a popular 
manual on the vagaries of person- 
ality. Published September 30. $4.00. 

Foundations of Medical History. Sir 
D’Arcy Power. Published Septem- 
ber 26. $3.00. 

GENERAL: 

Introduction to the History of Science, 
Volume II. Covering 12th and 13th 
Centuries. George Sarton. Pub- 
lication imminent. $12.00. 

Johann Kepler. History of Science 
Society. A personality study. Pub- 
lished September 23. $2.50. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, U. S. A, 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Novemser 1931 





three hundred books a year. 


HE Sranparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp Catatoc ror Pusiic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
Diczst. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Revizw 
Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pustic Liprarizs. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 
later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


JASTROW, JOSEPH. Effective thinking. 271p 
$2.50 Simon & Schuster 


153 Thought and thinking 31-8702 


An informal account ot the process of think- 
ing by a noted American psychologist. Part 
one deals with the technique of thinkin ne and 
the fundamentals of logic; part two, with the 
impediments to clear thinking, such as supersti- 
tion, prejudice and prepossession; part three, 
with the constructive _— by which right 
thinking is guided and encouraged. Bibliog- 
raphy and index. 





Booklist 28:8 S ‘31 
‘*The importance a book of this sort will have 

will vary with the individual. To some it may 
prove the guide Mr. Jastrow hopes it will be, 
and to others it will prove no guide at all, only 
ae ga gla <n of what is already 
well known to th a 

Books 10 My "31 200w 


“Granting that the matter of this little mer 
is much Se gy oe (‘the mind is a thinking 
machine’ aracteristic example of plau- 
sible generalization), and that the treatment is 
often distressingly elementary, there is still 
much to recommend it to the lay reader, for 
whom, after all, it was written.’’ Harold Ward 

+ — N Y Times pl2 Ji 12 31 200w 


+ Sat R of Lit 7:970 Jl 18 '31 700w 


LIVING philosophies; Albert Einstein and 
others. 334p il $2.50 g on & Schuster 


190 Philosophy, Modern. Conduct of life 
31-2719 


The credos of twenty-two philosophers, think- 
ers and writers of the present day. Some of the 
articles first ap in the Forum. The con- 
tributors are: Albert Einstein; Bertrand Russell; 
John Dewey; Robert Andrews Millikan; Theo- 
dore Dreiser; H. G. Wells; Fridtjof Nansen; Sir 
James Jeans; Bab pitt; Sir Arthur Keith; 
James Truslow Adams; L. Mencken; — 
Peterkin; Lewis teed: rge 
Nathan; Hu Shih; A ne a Wood eo whe 
Edman; Hilaire Beatrice Webb; Wil- 
liam Ralph Inge; J. B . 8. Haldane. 





Booklist 28:8 S °31 


‘* ‘Living Philosophies’ is not at all important 
to philosophy, but a vastly interesting excursion 
into the psychology of personality, with twenty- 
two gifted subjects for your eiinical te investiga- 
tion. You will want to read it. Somewhere in 
the volume you will surely find a succinct and 
competent statement of what you yourself be- 
lieve, which will establish the fact that here 
is a very good book indeed. Lewis Mumford 
and Irwin Edman have produced the most bril- 
liantly coherent and satisfying treatments of 


the subject, but there is scarcely a contribution 
in the volume which does not reward the read- 
ing, and that is geying a pes deal for any 
symposium.’ Lorine Pruet 
+ Books p5 it “9 31 Te50w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 29 ’31 1080w 
— New Repub 67:292 Jl 29 '31 1100w 
N Y Times pil Jl 12 '31 1600w 


“Not all these contributors can qualify as 
great thinkers. A number of them are more 
prolix than profound; and the murky and undis- 
ciplined literary style of some others gives pause 
to one’s faith in the clarity and order of their 
thoughts. You will find every article inter- 
esting, although not all are of equal value. . . 
The symposium is e more than merely 
stimulating and provocative of thought by the 
truly remarkable contribution to it made by 
Albert Einstein. In this short, meaty and un- 
affected yore fe - ge scientist shows 
himself to be a . . Binstein’s contri- 
bution is striking bec No Fan mee of its sublime honesty 
and clarity.’’ Robbins 

+ — Outlook 188: 344 Ji ip *31 750w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:941 Jl 4 "31 1850w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p6 Jl 4 '31 1050w 


300 Social Sciences 


MARSHAK, IL’TA fAKOVLEVIC (M. ILIN 


pseud.). New | cara a rimer; the story of 
the are. ye plan; tr. — the ~~ ah a 
Georg Counts and N . Lodge. 1 


il $1. oS Bouebion 


330.947 Russia—Economic policy—Five year 
plan (1928-1932) 31-26891 


“The book was written for use in the Russian 
schools and was designed for children from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. Its Russian 
title is The Story of the Great Plan, and its 
major object is to acquaint boys and ris 
with the Five-Year Plan of construction which 
was launched in October, 1928. It also pur- 
poses to explain to children the nature of a 
planned economy and to introduce them to 
the entire subject of social planning. 


It tells 
us someting = = — on which Soviet 
children are ured today. It likewise 


presents in graphic — that extreme devotion 
to science, technology, and ey which 
agitates contemporary Russia. perhaps 
most important of all, it reveals the temper of 
the revolutionary movement and the large 
human goals towards which it is consciously 
tending.”” Pref. 


+ Books pS My 83 °31 1000w 
-+ Boston Transcript p2 My 9 ‘31 800w 


“There is a certain half-nalve quality per- 
vading this book which is akin to the dis- 
concerting candor and logic of a child. One 
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MARSHAK, I. |.—Cont 
may not assent to ogg assumptions, but one 
cannot take them lightly. New Russia’s Primer 
belongs in the category of required reading 
and has, besides, the surprising merit of being 
easy to digest.”’ 
+ Forum 86:ix Jl '31 220w 

“Comrade [lin is the philoso Pev-sngineer 
about whom I have so long been omy > He 
is a sound technician, yet sees his work in the 
framework of continents and centuries; he sees 
it as part of a great integrated process, de- 
signed with unremitting single-mindedness for 
the abolition of poverty and human misery 
This vision, this awareness of his place in the 


oaneme of things, has made him a t as well 
. ne He writes with the effective 
simp ity of Ernest He ay.” Stuart 


“+ New Repub 67:24 My 20 '31 850w 


+— N Y Times pl0 My 17 '31 250w 
R of Rs 83:18 Je ‘31 150w 
“The American reader who would gain in- 
sight into the Five Year Plan which so con- 
stantly intrudes on journalistic writing could 
do no better than to secure ‘New ussia’s 
Primer.’*’ Amy Loveman 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:761 Ap 18 '31 90w 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:828 My 16 '31 750w 
+ Springf’d Republican p6 Je 22 "31 280w 
‘“‘Lenin once remarked that if he could get 
hold of the children in the period of their for- 
mative years, he would be able to win them 
over to his principles. Of all the textbooks 
prepared to carry out this Ce of Lenin’s, 
this volume is one of the bes have had to 
go over a large number of books and pamphlets 
of this type in connection with my own studies, 
and many of them impressed me as too stereo- 
typed or blatantly bse, But in this to ge me 
eir avowed —— striking 
little volume the econ lans are Lng id ably 
presented in their oriitioal ring; and within 
the ee the child—of the Soviet 


child, in Se oe N. Harper 
+ Yale Rn "s 20:812 summer °31 230w 


700 Fine Arts 


ORTLOFF, HENRY STUART. Perennial gar- 
dens. 88p il $1,25. Macmillan 
716 Gardens. Flowers 31-9236 
“A small, helpful book on the establishment 
and maintenance of moderate sized hardy 
flower “—e-e The author follows a logical 
sequence in arrangement of his material, 
beginning = a discussion of locations and 
plans, then soil —- and fertilization, 
plant selection and arrangement, color and suc- 
cession of bloom maintenance and perennials 
for various special purposes.’ Books 


Booklist 27:487 Jl °31 
+ Books p8 Jl 12 '31 250w 
“It scarcely seems possible that so much real- 
ly valuable garden information — be con- 
tained in so small a volume.” 8. Homans 
+ N Y Times pll Je 28 '31 300 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:60 Jl '31 
“The book is plentifully illustrated with 
sketches drawn to scale representing actual 
places which the author has planted. It should 
prove an excellent help a Le amateur garden- 
er who learns as he gro 
-+- Springf'd Republican p7e Je 14 '31 350w 
Wis Lib Bul 27:147 My ‘31 


800 Literature 


DURANT, WILLIAM JAMES. Adventures in 


genius. 426p il $4 Simon & Schuster 
814 Genius. Biography 
A miscellaneous collection of essays and 
magazine articles. 


Part I contains essays on 
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the ten “‘greatest’’ thinkers, on the ten ‘‘great- 


est’”’ ts, and on = hundred best books; 
part Il, adventures in philosophy, deals with 
Spengler, Keyserling, and Bertrand Russell; 
part Ill, adventures in literature considers 


Flaubert, Anatole France and John Cowper 
Powys; part IV, contains travel sketches of 
Palestine, India and China; and part V, adven- 
tures in controversy, contains among other 
miscellaneous items, an article on behaviorism 
and one on education. 





‘There are portions of this book which are 
important. Ali of it is fascinating reading. . . 
Durant is the masterful interpreter of what the 
world has learned of truth and seen of beauty 
to the multitudes who fain would know.’’ J. H. 
Holmes 

+ Books p5 Je 7 ‘31 850w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 13 ‘31 1300w 
+-—N Y Times pl0 Je 14 ‘31 1150w 

“It is a volume of great bigness. It is form- 
less; it does not even concern itself with 
chronology. It is informative. The chapters on 
Palestine, China and India are worth a library 
of government reports. It is inquisitive: Durant 
reveres the Unknown. It is inspiring; for it 
shows that we are just beginning to hau! off 
the underbrush antecedent to scratching the 
real surface. The last sentence reads: ‘We 
have seen nothing yet.’ This is written at the 
close of a defense of our educational system 
that is so noble that it will make Bertrand 
Russell blush, if his blood can still be made 
to run uphill. best of all, it is an even- 
temperea, good- natured book. Mr. Durant’s 
pokes at the professorial t of scholar can- 
not be taken seriously, for without their patient 
digging and dull tracts it would require an 
even century to write this very book in its 
present form. And there is an occasiona! taste- 
less sop dished up to please everybody. But 
on the whole, Durant’s views of things are 
simply gorgeously healthy and his style is ex- 
cellent.”” A. W. Porterfield 

+ — Outlook 158:214 Je 17 ’31 1050w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:859 My 30 ‘31 1150w 


“The essays on Spengler, Keyserling, Flau- 
bert and Anatole France represent a good 
grade of popular exposition. They are reason- 
ably informative and entertaining. For the rest 
Mr Durant is sane and well-balanced, and, if 
his lists of the ‘greatest’ have no special value, 
to some persons his ———— about reading 
may be helpful. Doubt he would be the 
last a to claim inspiration or importance 
for the varied collection brought forth as ‘Ad- 
ventures in Genius.’ 

+ — Springf’d Republican p8 Je 6 '31 1050w 


JAMES WELDON, ed. Book of 
American Ne; ~ try; chosen and ed. with 
an essay on egro’s creative genius. new 
rev ed 300p $2 "eseourt 

811.08 Negro poetry—Collections 31-26811 
New edition of an anthology first published 
in 1922 (Book Review Digest, 1922). This edi- 
tion contains ag ot by a new group of writers, 

Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, Sterling A. 

Brown and others, with a new preface in addi- 

tion to the old one, and a bibliography of colla- 

teral reading. 


JOHNSON, 
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‘It is one of the most satisfactory, and rich- 
est, anthologies that I have encountered in a 
long»time. . . Representing the poetic expres- 
sion @f a single racial group in a single coun- 
try, it presents a body of literature of which 
that group may be sincerely and rightly proud.’ 
B. R. Redman 
+ Books pl3 My 10 °31 380w 
+ Christian Century 48:716 My 27 '31 220w 
Nation 132:589 My 27 ‘31 150w 
N Y Times p18 My 17 '31 230w 


‘“‘Mr. Johnson has made his selections with 
the taste of a trué poet and a thorough know!- 
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edge of the extant poetry of his race."’ W. R. 
Benét 


+ Sat R of Lit 7:714 Ap 4 °31 550w 
+ Springf'd Republican p7e My 17 '31 300w 


MOSES, MONTROSE JONAS, ed. Dramas of 
modernism and their forerunners; with in- 
trods. and bibliographies. 74lp $3.50 Little 


808.82 Drama—cCollections 31-5546 


Contents: The cherry orchard, by Anton Chek- 
hov; Night's lodging (The lower dephts), by 
Maxim Gorky; He who gets slapped, by Leonid 
Andreyev; From morn to midnight, by Georg 
Kaiser; The machine-wreckers, by Ernest Tol- 
ler; The dream doctor, by H. R. Lenormand; 
Right you are! (if you think so), by Luigi 
Pirandello; Adam the creator, by Karel and 
Josef Capek; Liliom, by Ferenc Molnar; There 
are crimes and crimes, by August Strindberg; 
The circle, by W. S. Maugham; The truth about 
Blayds, by A. A. Milne; Wings over Europe, 
by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne; Craig’s 
wife, by George Kelly; The silver cord, by Sid- 
ney Pala Desire under the elms, by Eugene 

"Neill. 





Booklist 27:397 My ‘31 
Springf’d Republican p10 Je 30 "31 250w 


“For his antholo of modern Ae the best 
yet published, Mr. Moses has selec ed dramas, 
which, taken as a group, create a poe 
unified impression. The volume is certainly of 
value to anyone interested in modern dramatic 
literature whether as casual] reader or a student. 
For the latter Mr. Moses has nafvigual a com- 
plete bibliography and short individual biogra- 
phies of the authors represent 

-+ Theatre Arts Mo 15:441 “My "31 400w 


Wis Lib Bul 27:108 Ap °31 


900 History 


FOCH PaRInARS, Memoirs; tr. by T. Bent- 
ley Mott. 517p il $5 Doubleday [25s Heine- 
mann) 

940.4 European war, 1914-1918—Campaigns 
31-26575 

The publication of these memoirs of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the alli armies, withheld 
for a time in accordance with his wishes, was 


hastened because of the light which the memoirs 
throw upon recent bitter controversies regard- 


ing the policies and oendest of the war. The 
first half of the book is devoted to the year 
1914, the second, to the events from March 


to November, 1918, during which time Foch 
was commander-in-chief. Fe in the story, 
for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, is filled with 
a brief chapter pre’ under the direction of 
Marshal Foch’s m associates. 
Booklist 27:357 Ap °31 
+ Bookm 73:315 My °31 500w 

“The interest of the work, which is intense, 
is not sentimental, but intellectual. The 
tone is not uman,; re is an inner flame 
in those lucid, scientific wagee. re are no 
sensational revelations in these Memoirs. The 
reader feels that many things have been pase 
out, not pure ‘they were. they were disagreeable, 


but because were irrelevant to the demon- 

strat re is no self-portrait of an 
egoist. In therefore, this 
book cannot compare the ~ aad work 
of Winston Churchill. As a p Bw of pure 
intelligence it is su Bentley 
Mottt’s translation 


excellent, although he 
splits his infinitives as ruthlessly as Lord 
tchener himself."" Albert Gue 
+ Books p3 Mr 15 ‘31 1180w 
Boston Transcript pl Mr 7 °31 2700w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p10 Mr 7 ‘31 
“It should be remembered that Foch rvrote 
lon after the events and it would be surpris- 
mistakes had not crept in. The accu 


or eh this and that passage has been challenge 
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ene it may well be that the memory of Foch 
is sometimes at fault. Moreover, despite his 
egret reticence, in his judgments of persons 
e occasionally allows an unpleasant apprecia- 
tion which is probably unjustified. But, as a 
whole, this book deserves to take a high rank 
in military literature.’’ Sisley Huddleston 

ao jer Science Monitor pl4 Ap 25 ‘31 

w 


“The Foch memoirs contribute relatively 
little that is new or startling to our present 
knowledge of the World War. The student of 
the art of war will value the Marshal’s account 
of his development and a — of the 
grand strategy which brought the war to a 
successful conclusion. The ‘general reader, 
however, will miss the intimate revelations and 
the piquant Rermnenes which abound in the 
memoirs of neral Pershing. . . His memoirs 
seem objective and impersonal in contrast with 
those of the American commander. Yet, while 
Foch slides over most of the controversial 
—. he time and nm claims credit or 

ges blame deftly and quietly. The result 
ps at his book, while less interesting than 
Pershing’s, will ‘probably do much more to 
establish his reputation."”” R. G. Albion 

+ — Current Hist 34:xii Je ‘31 850w 


Forum 85:x My °31 700w 
Nation 132:456 Ap 22 '31 850w 


at"? News Statesman and Nation 1:223 Ap 4 

“For American readers, the chief interest of 
Marshal Foch’s memoirs lies in their discussion 
of America’s share in the World War and the 
Marshal's confirmation of General Pershing’s 
account of the inter-Allied squabbles over the 
use to be made of American troops. In a book 
which is unquestionably a historic document of 
the first rank, one regrets to find so much care- 
less editorial work. The Foch memoirs seem 
to have been put through the press by some one 


quite ignorant of French af method, 
milit customs and the English language.’’ 
—_ eless 


— N Y Evening Post p7d Mr 7 31 800w 

“= N Y Times pl Mr 8 °31 1650w 

+ Outlook 157:438 Mr 25 '31 900w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:35.Ap ‘31 
R of Rs 83:8 Ap '31 350w 
Sat R of Lit 7:761 Ap 18 '31 50w 

+ Spec 146:sup410 Mr 14 ‘31 1250w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p208 Mr 19 31 
Yale Rn s 20:805 summer ‘31 850w 


LAMB, HAROLD. Crusades: the flame of Islam; 
Saladin, the victory bringer; Baibars, the 
ther; Richard the Lion Heart; Saint Louis; 

Barbarossa. 490p il $4 Doubleday 

940.18 usa 


The narrative continues the author's history 
of the crusades nm in The Crusades: Iron 


Men and Saints ( peew Sgent, 1930). 
This volume s with rousing of the 
Moslem powers 1169 ne the victorious 
——- and telle ap nn ry of the one hun- 
dred fifty le for supremacy 


that p~ ig elected ol ography. 
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fascinating book—a book far more thril- 
n mf dozen 


“TA 
ling 


want to 
riously mingled luxury and barbarity, take part 
in miraculous escapes and deeds of high em- 
prise, while at the same time acquiring an ad- 
mirably clear and well-codrdinated view of an 
important section of the world during certain 
extremely im t and eventful years, don’t 
to read e Fiame of Islam."* L. M. Field 
+ Bookm 73:314 My ‘31 450w 
+ — Books p2 Mr 22 31 1050w 
“While Mr. Lamb is too conscientious a his- 
torian to romanticize the matter, he observes 
little restraint in the manner. This would be 
well if he were ¥" natural stylist, which he is 
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LAMB, HAROLD—Oontinued 
not. He interrupts his otherwise well-handled 
narrative with set passages of dull and irrele- 
vant description.’’ 

— + Nation 132:485 Ap 29 °31 150w 

+ — New Repub 66:244 Ap 15 '31 900w 

“Harold Lamb’s ‘Flame of Islam’ is an in- 
finitely better story and a better written book 
than his ‘Iron Men and Saints’ was. .. In 
‘The Flame of Islam’ the iron men and saints, 
the lepers and light women, appear in their 
true color and in the right garb; the story 
moves on passionately and of its own accord, 
without any effort on the part of the writer.”’ 
Konrad Bercovici 

+ N Y Evening Post p6d My 2 °31 480w 


+ N Y Times p8 Ap 12 '31 1450w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:53 Je ‘31 
R of Rs 83:12 My ‘31 70w 


YOUNGHUSBAND, SIR FRANCIS EDWARD. 
Dawn in India; British purpose and Indian 
: 2 ganna 331p $3.50 Stokes [10s 6d Murray, 


954 India—Politics and government. Great 
Britain—Colonies—India. India—Nationality 
India—Religion 31-7683 


Sir Francis Younghusband was born in India, 
the son of an Anglo-Indian family that has 
given ss of varied service to that country. 
He writes of the modern movements in India, 
both political and spiritual, and sums up what 
he considers the crucial issue in India’s rela- 
tionship to the Empire. While sympathizing 
with Indian aspirations the author is a firm be- 
liever in the beneficence of British rule. 


Booklist 27:400 My °31 
Boston Transcript p2 Mr 18 "31 700w 


“Sir Francis Younghusband is a born travel- 
ler, equally happy exploring in the Himalayas, 
leading an expedition into Thibet, or seeking 
spiritual truth in the realms of the spirit. His 
last volume is as shrewd, kindly, and readable 
as those which have preceded it, and though 
written primarily for a Canadian audience, it 
is an admirable and safe guide for anyone who 
wishes to understand the underlying causes 
which have brought about the present dead- 
lock. . . Few Englishmen are as well qualified 
as Sir Francis Younghusband to understand and 
explain the Hindu point of view, while his long 
experience of the Frontier, and his knowledge 
of certain backward Indian States, where 
spirituality was at a discount, have prevented 
him from drifting into the sentimental approach 
to Indian questions which repels so many more 
people than it attracts."’ G. T. Garratt 

+ Nation and Ath 48:550 Ja 24 °31 280w 

“The book is most admirable in temper, an 
echo of the older and happier British India of 
which we tend in these days to hear less and 


less.’ 
+ New Statesman 36:186 N 15 '30 750w 
“This charming book gives us the somewhat 
idealized picture of India and the Indian ‘na- 
tional’ movement that is likely to present Itself 
to a picturesque ‘political.’ Sir Francis 
Younghusband appears to the present reviewer 
as over-optimistic, not sufficiently critical in 
the wise sense, though he has written a very 
attractive book.’’ Charles Johnston 
+ — N Y Times p9 Mr 15 °31 1100w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 36:45 My ‘31 
+ Spec 145:522 O 18 '30 850w 
ta [London] Lit Sup p928 N 13 °30 
w 


910 Geography and Travel 


CHASE, STUART, and TYLER, MARIAN. 
Mexico; a study of two Americas. 338p il $3 
Macmillan 

917.2 Mexico—Civilization. Mexico—History. 
Mexico—Economic conditions 


Mr Chase says that the purpose of his book 
is to create an understanding between “old 
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Plays for as family ye ee ae their sa ao cousins”’ ’ 
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teed.”"—Mrs, J- R. Loomis, Irvington Mummers, Indianapolis. typical of the Mexico of today, Mr Chase shows : 

Elizabeth MeFadden’s “WHY THE oniees RANG.” 2 how a machineless community lives, as con- ‘ 

caey at Cees den” “inset acer "sH00 times’. trasted with our “Middletown.” He deplores . 

a cae 4ie-aeee Ges ee the Yankee invasion #. Mexico and its debase- : 
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Booklist 28:22 8 ‘31 ; 

x z ‘Mr. Chase’s book is a brilliant description C 

WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN of Mexico. In its 300 odd es, the country i 

By Spencer B. Meredith glows before you, violent, beautiful, mysteri- I 

‘ , : . _, ous, unforgetable. No recent volume that I C 

Education in the fine art of understanding financial ,now of has given @ more alluring picture of ( 
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NEW YORK —- BROOKLYN-OUT-OF-TOWN and came to 


BACK NUMBE 


that land where ‘flowers are more important to 
the people than motor cars’ and ‘one is bathed 
in friendliness if not hot water.’ Without rain- 
bow adjectives or sentimentality he describes 
one vivid scene after another from the moun- 
tain villages on their en shelves above the 
barrancas to the jungles of Yucatan and the 
street corners of Mexico City. . . The chief in- 
terest of the book lies, for me, in its emphasis 
on the popular arts.’ Elizabeth Morrow 
+ Books pl Ag 9 °31 1350w 


+ N Y Times pl Ag 9 °31 1600w 


“With its implications, this is one of the 
most vital and thought-provoking books of our 
time. It is elaborated with a variety of data 
concerning Mexican Indian life, enriched with 
vivid glimpses of the charm, color, variety, and 
peed ad uniqueness of: Mexican scene. 

hough Mr. Chase’s predilections are apparent, 
he aims to maintain a scrupulous balance. . . 
He leans somewhat too heavily on data gath- 
ered by others, and some of his conclusions, 
leaped at with impulsive enthusiasm, are not 
always accurate. .. These strictures are, how- 
ever, minor. Mr. Chase’s obvious purpose has 
been adequately fulfilled, and he has made a 
unique and invaluable contribution to current 
enlightenment. The salient conclusion is that 
Mexico has far more to give to the United 
States than we to Mexico.”” Ernest Gruening 

+ — Sat R of Lit 8:35 Ag 8 °31 2050w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 19 '31 850w 


B or 92 Biography 


ECKSTEIN, GUSTAV. Noguchi. 419p il $5 Har- 
per 
B or 92 Noguchi, Hideyo 31-12734 
Seisaku, or Hideyo as he became later, No- 
guchi was born in 1876 the son of a poor farmer 
in a Japanese village. When a very small 
child, he was terribly injured by burning, but 
he overcame his handicap, studied medicine, 
America where he was for a time 
a protégé of Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell. Later he 
po | connected with the Rockefeller Institute 
conducted researches into the nature of 
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N “WS P APE Riss yellow fever, finally dying of that disease while 
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HOTALINGS NEWS AGENCY. + Books pl My 3 ’81 1650w 
(ESTABLISHED 1905 ) Boston Transcript p3 Je 6 '31 650w 
TIMES BUILDING. TIMES SQUARE “Something of the subtle charm of a Japa- 
NEW YORK, nese print has been imparted by Dr. Eckstein 


to his story of the life of the great Japanese 
bacteriologist who not long ago fel! a victim to 
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the yellow fever which he was investigating on 
the west coast of Africa. And along with that, 
much of the nervous onersy an and seston drive 
which marked the work 

Christian Century 48: ty te 17 *31 220w 


“Dr. Eckstein’s glowing piece of biographical 
portraiture has made the bundle of living con- 
tradictions that was Hideyo No = alive to a 
degree that is extraordinary. is an unfor- 
getable narrative of a man These vast achieve- 
ments will not soon be forgotten, the drama 
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of life and the drama of science in one.'" Percy 
Hutchinson 
+ N Y Times pS My 17 '31 1550w 

-+-.— Outlook 158:88 My 20 '31 350w 

“This is no official biography. . . It is rather 
an attempted transcription of a vivid, ambi- 
tious, ame-like . personality who passed 
through some fifty years packed full of work 
of unbelievable intensity, short intervals of 
wasteful dissipation, and who attained accom- 
pena of a very high order. . . To one of 

oguchi’s earlier associates it seems amazing- 
ly authentic and satisfying; in no place does 
there appear to be any serious misinterpreta- 
tion. . . The staccato style that Eckstein em- 
ploys, although at first incoherent and rhetori- 
cally annoying, becomes gradually persuasive 
in creating an atmosphere at once Oriental and 
peculiarly fitted as a setting for his dynamic, 
childlike, and fascinating protagonist.’’ F. P. 
Gay, M.D. 
-+ Sat R of Lit 7:859 My 30 '31 950w 


FOSTER, LARIMORE. Larry; thoughts of 


youth. 152p il $1.25 Assn. press 
B or 92 Lafayette college, Easton, Pa. 
31-3269 
A selection from the diary, letters, themes 
and poems of a young American college boy 
who was accidentally killed during 4 summer 
vacation in Arizona. 





Booklist 27:497 Jl ’31 


‘‘Another sort of contemporary collegian, and 
one who needs to be taken into account by 
those who have formed their opinions of the 
species largely from College Humor. When 
the good and ill of the present-day under- 
graduate is being reckoned, the unspoiled testi- 
mony of such a boy deserves its share of at- 
tention.’’ 

+ Christian Century 48:141 Ja 28 '31 200w 


“It is an involuntary legacy to all youth 
who may doubt that the good life is the best. 
And lest it be thought that Larry was what 
is contemptuously described as a ‘goody-goody,’ 
let it be said at once that he was a healthy, 
normal boy, full of the zest of life, that he 
was an athlete who could run, jump, play ball, 
and fence with the best of them, that he could 
play and sing, debate and write, and that he 
made ‘Phi Bete’ marks in his studies. And 
besides the father and mother whose son he 
was proud to be, there was the ‘Girl,’ who 
epitomized for him all that was best in young 
womanh He was modern in his outlook, 
but as old-fashioned as virtue in his living.’’ 

+ Literary Digest 109:20 Je 6 "31 2000w 


STRACHEY, GILES LYTTON. Portraits in 
miniature, and other essays. 214p $2.50 Har- 


court 
920 Biography. Historians [81-14609] 


A series of brief peoeragetcnt studies, reprint- 
ed from The New Republic, Saturday Review of 
Literature, and Books. Contents: Sir John Har- 
ington; Muggleton; John Aubrey; The life, ill- 
ness, and death of Dr. North; Congreve, Col- 
lier, Macaulay, and Mr. Summers; Madame de 
Sévigné’s cousin; The sad story of Dr. Col- 
batch; The president de Brosses; James Bos- 
well; The Abbé Morellet; Mary Berry; Madame 
de Lieven; Hume; Gibbon; Macaulay; Carlyle; 
Froude; Creighton. 





Booklist 28:25 S ‘31 
+ Books p3 Jl 19 '31 1350w 
+ Nation 133:91 Jl 22 '31 1100w 
New Repub 67:293 Jl 29 °31 600w 
“The weakest part of Mr. Strachey’s book is 
the series of Six English Historians. Not a few 
of them are too slight in texture to be worthy 
of Mr. Strachey’s reputation, and in them he 
betrays shortness of temper and occasional bad 
taste.”’ Richard Sunne 
+ — New Statesman and Nation 1:465 My 23 
"31 1750w 
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+-—N Y Times p2 Jil 19 "31 1500w 

-+- — Outlook 158:377 Jl 22 ’31 450w 

“The first dozen e s in this biographical 
sketch book are entertaining morsels. . . What 
the author says does not matter much, since 
he says is pleasantly. If he has made [his sub- 
jects] all seem rather fatuous, it be they 
have only gotten their deserts. But the studies 
of English historians with which the volume 
closes need more serious inspection. Though the 
historians treated by the essayist are dead, 
their works survive, and Mr. Strachey’s re- 
marks thereon are occasionally misleading.’’ D. 
Willoughby 

+ — Sat R 151:723 My 16 °31 500w 

“Mr. Strachey’s studies of these little men 
and women, mainly of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, give us perhaps a better 
understanding of their times than would any 
vignette of the great. Hence it is of less mo- 
ment that the essays on Hume, Gibbon, Ma- 
caulay, Carlyle, Froude, and Creighton are, as 
a group, a little disappointing. Those on Hume, 
Gibbon, and Creighton are judicious and _ il- 
luminating, but the artist that is Mr. Strachey 
finds the three moralists well-nigh intolerable. 
His failure to render even-handed justice to 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and Froude is the more easi- 
ly forgiven as it may serve to soothe our vani- 
ty. Envious and discouraged writers may take 
heart again with the thought that even Lytton 
Strachey is not quite universal.”’ E. S. Bates 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:791 Jl 18 31 1150w 


+ — Spec 146:826 My 23 31 650w 
-t- “Sanaes [London] Lit Sup p385 My 14 °#) 
w 


Fiction 


CATHER, WILLA. Shadows on the rock. 2380p 

$2.50 Knopt 

“Miss Cather has chosen to represent the 
last days of the Count de Frontenac as they 
appeared to a child, the shadows of events, not 
the events themselves. Her epic is consequent- 
ly domesticated. . . She represents, with 
learned and delicate precision, e daily exist- 
ence of Quebec. The administrative problems 
of Frontenac, the opposition of the bishops, 
the precariousness of the lonely winter between 
the departure of the annual ships for France 
and their alleviating return, the perils of the 
wilderness just outside the closed circle of 
approximate safety—these enter the novel as 
muffled news interpreted to Cécile Auclair by 
her father, the intelligent but ‘not heroic 
apothecary.’"’ Books 





Booklist 28:26 S '31 

‘‘Almost alone among living novelists Willa 
Cather gives intelligent, even passionate com- 
fort to those readers who believe in human 
virtue as something proud, rich and memor- 
able. Her books are like generous vacations 
from the world which her contemporaries, as 
a rule, examine in their fictions with a harsh 
or feline scrutiny. . . Pictorially rich, ‘Shadows 
on the Rock’ is dramatically somewhat thin. 
Its excellence must be discovered not in the 
weight and thrust of the major events to 
which it refers but in the idyllic or pathetic 
touches which make up the flesh of the actual 
story.”” Carl Van ren 
+ Books pl Ag 2 '31 2350w 

-+- Boston Transcript p8 Ag 1 '31 1550w 
+ Nation 133:160 Ag 12 '31 900w 

‘The lack of conflict in the method is almost 
fatal to continued enjoyment of ‘Shadows on 
the Rock’; once one has got the flavor—and 
it is the flavor of wine of a good vintage 
year—there is little excuse for going on. . . 
One can only wish that Miss Cather had chosen 
a more dramatic method, and more vital eye- 
witnesses and participants. . . ‘Shadows on 
the Rock,’ it must be confessed, is not the 
highest point on the graph of Miss Cather’s 
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CATHER, WILLA—OContinued 
work. Superbly written, with that sensitivity 
to sunset and afterglow that has always been 
Miss Cather’s, it still shows om ol — prose 
is not -enough.” John Chamberla 

— + N Y Times pl Ag 2 '31 i400w 


+ — Outlook 158:440 Ag 5 '31 400w 


ROSMAN, ALICE GRANT. Sixth journey. 280p 
$2 Minton 
31-27067 


From a shipboard romance the story takes 
John Falconer, distinguished architect, and Hil- 
ary Revel, author of a popular series of travel 
guides, back to London and the oo gee ys | 
of Falconer’s eleven- jy daughter, who had 
been sadly misused by interferi female rela- 
tives. The “sixth journey’’ is at of Judith, 
home to love and happiness with her father 
and an understanding step-mother. 





Booklist 27:502 Jl "31 
“ *The Sixth Journey’ is a Cinderella story of 

the first water, a modern version, where mice 
and pumpkins become psychological: where the 
— and his palace mean sim iy security. 
t has, above all, so winning a Lo ity that you 
wish it might be true.” Ross 

+ Books pl0 Je 28 31 Soow 

+ N Y Times p6 Je 28 ‘31 520w 


‘TIT know of no other writer of unpretentious, 
frankly popular novels who writes with as much 
sympathy, common sense, grace and good taste 
as Mrs. Rosman, or whose style is finished. To 
write for an uncritical public and still to write 
so carefully that the critical can applaud is an 


soceumpleiment worthy of praise.’’ F. L. Rob- 
ns 


+ Outlook 158:280 Jl 1 '31 170w 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:931 Je 27 ‘31 280w 


Children’s Books 


ALLEE, MARJORIE HILL) 
CLYDE ALLEE). Jane's is 
Houghton 


MRS WARDER 
d. 236p il $2 


31-11275 


Ellen McNeil, who had just finished her 
freshman year at college, went to be companion 
to twelve-year-old Jane, daughter of a famous 
scientist. The events of that summer at 

ood’s Hole, where the girls collected speci- 
mens, swam, rowed, picnicked, and navigated 
@ small motor boat, makes interesting read- 
ing for girls eleven to fifteen. 





“That very rare thing—a readable story 
about modern girls. . . ‘Jane’s Island’ is more 
uneven in its writing than ‘Susanna and Tris- 
tram’ and ‘Judith Lankester,’ Mrs. Allee’s 
earlier books, and the story is less well inte- 
grated but it is much more alive than most 
stories of modern giris and can be heartily rec- 
ommended for vacation reading.’’ H. H. Owen 

+ — Books p6 Je 21 '31 450w 

‘“‘Well-written, interesting book for girls. . . 
The best part of the book is its fine outdoor 
atmosphere, which is heightened by Maitland 
De Gorgorza’s thoroughly delightful woodcuts.’’ 

T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times p20 My 17 ‘31 180w 


+ Outlook 158:183 Je 10 '31 100w 


Author Index 
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1931 issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 
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Millions of Cards 


in the Sterling Memorial Library are housed in 
Library Bureau card catalog trays. These trays are 
installed . . . not only in the public catalog room, but 
in the cataloging quarters as well. Thousands of the 
trays were made special to harmonize in design with 


Library Bureau equipment is the pride of American 
libraries. It is dependable, both in design and work- 


Library Bureau will gladly assist you while your 
plans are in the blue print stage. Telephone or call 
at the nearest Library Department headquarter point. 


Library Bureau 


HEADQUARTER POINTS OF LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


118 Federal Street 214 W. Monroe Street 1200 S. Grand Avenue 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 








Robert Hichens 


OBERT SMYTHE HICHENS was 
born at Speldhurst, Kent, on No- 
vember 14, 1864. The education that he 
received was varied, for he studied at 
Tunbridge Wells, Clifton College, the 
Royal College of Music, and the London 
School of Journalism. Literature and 
music were twin devotions, and for a 
time it seemed that the latter might claim 
him entirely, even tho at seventeen he 
had published a novel which was re- 
viewed by the Athenaeum and other 
English papers. Few persons have read 
it and those who have must long ago 
have forgotten its youthful melodrama. 
While studying music at Bristol and 
London, he wrote and published lyrics 
for music, recitations, and short stories. 
Hichens’ first success was The Green 
Carnation, written when he was twenty- 
nine. Since then he has written a great 
many books, most of them novels, or col- 
lections of short stories. His miscellane- 
ous works include books of travel in the 
Near East and several plays. His one 
visit to America was in connection with 
the production of his dramatization of 
The Garden of Allah at the New Century 
Theater in New York. 

When George Bernard Shaw resigned 
his post as music critic of the London 
World, Hichens took his place. Some 
years later, however, he gave up both 
journalism and city life, and since then 
has spent most of his years away from 
England. 

As a rule the novelist travels every 
year. He has never yet visited the Far 
East, but he has been to most European 
countries, excluding Russia, has lived in 
Rome, and knows Turkey in Asia, Syria, 
Palestine, Greece, etc., etc., well. He has 
ridden from Damascus to Jerusalem in 
the old days when the Holy Land was a 
purely pastoral country untroubled by 
motor cars. He has spent twelve winters 
in Sicily, has visited Algeria some thirty 
times, has lived at Sidi-Bou-Said in 
Tunisia in an old Arabhouse rented from 
Baron Rudolph d’Erlanger, passed spring 
in Corfu, and summer on the sea along 
the coast of the Bay of Naples (the 
scene of his novel, A Spirit In Prison). 
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ROBERT HICHENS 


In his youth he camped out in Morocco 
before there were roads in that country. 
While there he wrote a story The 
Charmer of the Snakes. Long after- 
wards this story came into the hands of 
Sir Henry Irving, who wished the author 
to write a play on it so that he might act 
the part of the snake charmer. He died 
before this could be done. A winter in 
Jamaica was one of Mr. Hichen’s 
pleasantest experiences. 

Much of The Garden of Allah was 
written in Sicily, in a peasant’s house on 
a mountain above Taormina. Another 
novel written in Sicily is The Call of the 
Blood. 

When The Garden of Allah was going 
to be produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
in London, Hichens went with Arthur 
Collins to Biskra and engaged a number 
of natives to come to London and appear 
in it. They also brought camels for the 
production, including a baby camel which 
became a great favorite with the British 
public. A police case was the result of 
the presence of the animals. They 


(Continued on page 264) 
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THE NATURE ALMANAC 


A Handbook of Nature Education 


Just what every Teacher and Student interested in 
Nature Education has wanted for reference purposes 
and for their library. 


A 400 Page Book, Handsomely Bound 


It is a compendium of Nature Information you will be 
glad to have, consisting of: 

A Discussion of the need for Nature Education. 

A Nature Calendar for every month. 

A List of associations and clubs interested in the pro- 
motion of Nature Education. 

A Nature Education survey of the United States. 

A School Nature Outline. 

A Nature Bibliography and much other valuable infor- 
mation. 


THE EDITION IS LIMITED 
Is There A Copy in Your Library? 


Order only from 


pucr 1.00 THE AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
PREPAID 1214—Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


























Librarians: A NEW BOOK ON RUSSIA-But 


“Books like this come out only once in a century” 


ae , says THE OUTLOOK 


“Makes us feel like throwing the 
works of some Russian writers in 
the oil-burner.” 


THE REAL 
ROMANOVS 


By GLEB BOTKIN 


(Exiled with the Royal Family) 





“reads with the same thrill that one would 
“attach to the account of an eye witness who 
“had suddently stepped out of the dim past 
“and told with graphic accuracy what hap- 
“pened at the death of the founder of Chris- 
“tianity.”.—Allen W. Porterfield in The 
Outlook. ILLUSTRATED $3.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
New York 158 Fifth Avenue 
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Alan J. 


LAN J. VILLIERS was born at 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1903. At 
an early age he went to sea as a cadet in 
a square-rigger, but the master died, the 
new master was mad, and he cleared out. 
There followed a year or two before the 
mast of tall Cape Horners: barques, 
four-mastered barques, ships—anything 
but steamers. But ship after ship was 
broken up, laid up, sold foreign. It was 
in the unsettled years after the war, when 
the outlook for all ships was bad, and, 
for sailing ships, gloomy indeed. In a 
Finnish four-masted barque—the “Law- 
hill”—a 74-day passage from France to 
Australia ended with the tall ship’s bow- 
sprit overhanging a farmyard and the ship 
herself cast up on a beach. A heavy fall 
caused by the vibration of the masts when 
the ship hit the beach finished Villiers’ 
sailing ship experiences for a time. He 
“left the sea and went into steam.” 
Steam was dull, even when a wool-laden 
freighter, bound from Australian ports 
to England, caught fire outside Colombo 
and got back to port just in time, her 
steel decks red hot and one of her holds 
a blazing inferno. He went whaling 
under the Norwegian flag, with a 12,000- 
ton whaler into the Antarctic. After five 
months of it the whaler put into New 
Zealand. Villiers left, and took to the 
newspaper game. 

But the sea still called. He shipped in 
the big four-master “Herzogin Cecilie” 
for her race round the Horn from Aus- 
tralia to the English Channel with the 
Swedish four-master “Beatrice,” in 1928. 
Falmouth for Orders (1929) tells that 
story—the woman stowaway who came 
up out of the hold, the meeting with the 
“C. B. Pedersen” under the Line, the 
wonderful 17-day run from south of 
New Zealand to the Horn, the sweltering 
calms of the Sargasso Sea. 

Returning to Australia, he shipped, 
with a young photographer friend, 
Ronald Walker, in the Finnish full- 
rigger “Grace Harwar,” also bound to 
the Channel round the Horn with wheat 
—this time with the idea of filming inci- 
dents of the voyage rather than writing 
about them. But the “Grace Harwar” 
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ALAN J. VILLIERS 


was “cursed.” Walker was killed in the 
rigging on the road to Cape Horn; inces- 
sant gales mercilessly attacked the ship, 
causing her to leak; she was driven 
hundreds of miles from her course; one 
of her small crew was washed overboard 
while working at the pumps; she was 57 
days to the Horn, rounding in the depth 
of winter; the second mate was driven 
out of his reason by the trials of the 
voyage; food supplies ran out; the voy- 
age dragged on over months—half April, 
all May, all June, all July, all August. 
The “Grace Harwar” set out from Wal- 
laroo, in South Australia, on April 17, 
1929; it was not until September 3 that 
she arrived at Queenstown. . . 
(Continued on page 265) 
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ART PRICES | 
CURRENT | 


The One and Only Complete Work on 
the Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, 
Engravings, and Prints 


NGW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME X (New Series) covering the Sale Sea- 
son 1930-1931, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Peowinge, $8.50 Net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 Net 
Parts A and B bound together. $15.00 Net 


ART PRICES wae wag air includes records of 
sales ‘London and the leading English sale rooms 
(both London provincial) « oat by the ees ganar’ 
Galleries, New York, and the Chicago Book and 

Art Auctions, Inc. 


The Times—“The function of Art Prices 
CurrRENT is to record and not to comment, | 
and this it does yeey, well. The two sections | 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- | 
vation has en introduced into these two 
already very elaborate indices—the price real- 
ized is given in each entry.” 


Send for specimen pages and descriptive 
prospectus grving details of back volumes to: 
THE 
ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 
2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 





London, E. C. 4 England 








$0 YOUTH MAY KNOW 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 
By ROY E. DICKERSON 


Director Program Activities 
Order of the DeMolay 


The book on Sex Education that 
you can recommend to young 
people without reservation. 

On the A. L. A. list. 


$2.00 





COMING TO TERMS WITH 
THE UNIVERSE 


By Dr. EDWIN MecNEIL POTEAT, Jr. 


For the scientifically minded who 
see real purpose in the Universe 
and would be in accord with it. 


(cloth) $1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue Now York 

















CHRISTMAS : 
GREETINGS elo 





Every camp 


deserves protection 


from tuberculosis 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 








file 


loose 
materials 


Magazines 
Manuscripts 
Music 
Pictures, etc. 








in 


Schultz Library Covers 


AVE valuable ‘‘loose’’ materials. Save 
filing time and oD Save 
the cost of binding. TZ Library 
Covers will solve many of your most 
ing problems. They take all kinds of 

a scellaneous material; stand in neat 
rows on shelves or book racks; have 
ample filing indexes; are strongly made 
Wri today for of age oP - 
rite us ng green 
Circular“ W” which vellum _ fronts. They 
pictures, describes —, long __ satisfying 
and prices. pe ce, 5 standard 

sizes. 


SCHULTZ - ILLINOIS - STAR CO. 
535 W. Superior St. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Alyse Gregory 


ALYSE GREGORY was born in Nor- 

walk, Conn., the daughter of Dr. 
James G. Gregory, a well-known physi- 
cian who is still practising in that city. 
She is the granddaughter, on the mater- 
nal side, of Timothy Pinneo, a man 
whose literary and educational tastes led 
to the writing of school books which 
were widely used in the schools of his 
day, and the great-granddaughter of the 
founder of Marietta College. Miss 
Gregory received most of her education 
abroad. Upon completion of a course 
of study at the Sorbonne in Paris she 
spent some time in Italy with her sister, 
whose husband was the American Consul 
General stationed there. An ardent fem- 
inist, she became interested in women’s 
rights and an enthusiastic advocate for 
their complete emancipation. On return- 
ing to America she joined the Women 
Suffrage Movement and for a period was 
state organizer for the cause in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey. 

From earliest days, however, Miss 
Gregory’s strongest interest was liter- 
ature and in 1914 she became allied with 
a distinguished group of writers in New 
York. Her small rooms in Milligan Place 
became a centre for exciting intellectual 
discussions. She made her living by 
writing and her ability was ultimately 
recognized in her appointment as Man- 
aging Editor of The Dial. In this capac- 
ity she met Llewelyn Powys who was 
then a penniless writer living in a hall 
bedroom in Waverly Place. 


Miss Gregory and Mr. Powys were 
married on September 30, 1924, at King- 
ston, N. Y., by Father Cowper Johnson, 
a cousin of the bridegroom. The best 
man was Richard LeGallienne, and John 
Cowper Powys acted as sponsor. After 
their marriage Miss Gregory and her 
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husband went to Dorchester, England, 
to live, taking a coast-guard cottage on 
the White Nose, the boldest and loneliest 
of all headlands on the wild Dorset 
coast. This small house is still her home 
and her nearest neighbors are T. F. 
Powys and Mrs. Thomas Hardy. 

Traveling is a great delight to Miss 
Gregory and with Mr. Powys she has 
made trips to Palestine and to the West 
Indies. They returned to America in 
1930 and while here were guests of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay and Eugen Boisse- 
vain on their farm in the Berkshire 
Mountains. Miss Gregory’s chief joy, 
however, lies in her Dorset cottage and 
its surroundings, and it was while tramp- 
ing the barren downs, with the seagulls 
circling and crying overhead, that she 
received the inspiration for her novel, 
Hester Craddock (1931), Her earlier 
works are She Shall Have Music 
(1926) and King Log and Lady Lea 
(1929, England). 
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Library on a 
Business Basis 


It’s old fashioned to use 
> the hands for work that can 
= be done by machine. In 
these progressive days of 
achievement it is safer and 
easier to trust machinery. 
It is ong Suton to work 
with the hands when there 
is a machine to do it all. 
Human minds and human 


The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


published by 
The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech 











brains should be employed in your library for 
One hundred and fifty pages important advisory requirements while minute 
four times a year on public trying details can be handled by the Dickman 
‘ Bookcharging machine. 
speaking, dramatics, debate, THE DICKMAN CHARGING SYSTEM 
interpretation, speech correc- Book-Sargine 8 System "perimancnt in _—_ . ion 
. . wt it ness basis: 
tion, the teaching of speech, t. ABSOLUTE ACCURACY—Mistakes are impossible. 
Saves fully 35% of your book losses which are di- 
etc: traced to tramapesed res. 
2. LEGIBILITY—Eliminates arguments as to due 
— . dates, saving assistant’s time. Avoids ‘‘snags’’ in slip- 
Subscription and Membership ping.’ Speeds up general Routine in circulation de- 
artment. 
$2.50 per year ~ 3. SPEED—One machine operated by a _ clerical 
worker, will charge a minimum of 1500 volumes per 
RITE FOR FREE 
Write A,--, @ further 
Sample copy on request information and. we. will 
chee! y sen you our 
G. E. Densmore, Business Manager descriptive booklet. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Library Efficiency 


Corporation 
148 W. 23rd St, N.Y. 























“The American Landscape Architect’ 


--portraying landscape architecture as the art it is! 


* me American Lanpscarg Arcuitsct is the only monthly publication in the United 

States devoted exclusively to the professional manifestations of American land- 
scape architecture as it pertains to gardens, country estates, parks, golf courses, 
cemeteries, institutional grounds, recreation areas, driveways and parkways, city 
and regional planning, etc. Profusely illustrated and ogee | printed, it has 
been adopted y more than thirty universities and colleges as reference literature. 
Editorially confined to landscape projects designed and developed by professional 
landscape architects. 


See the ART INDEX of the H. W. Wilson Company for listings each month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Domestic, $5.00 per annum (libraries and other institutions, 3 years 
lL ead Canada, $5.50 per annum; foreign, $6.00 per annum. Requests for specimen copies 
n > 


THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Here is a book to encourage, inform and 
help that vast group commonly referred to 
as the ‘‘White Collar Class.”” Mr. Horner 

s is a well known business man and student of 
He with the 


economic problems. writes 
finesse of a successful author, clearly and 


By WARREN M. HORNER forcefully a balanced work, helpful and of 
Author of “Training for a Life Insurance Agent.” interest to all classes. 
“Individual Responsibility,”’ etc. 
171 Pages Cloth $2.00 A Book That You Can Readily 
Order through your regular dealer or Recommend 


117 West 9th Street WATSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Los Angeles, Cal. 
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R. E. Spencer 


"THE following autobiographical ac- 

count is contributed by Robin Ed- 
gerton Spencer, author of The Lady 
Who Came to Stay (1931), a highly 
praised first novel: 





Beginning at Ogden, Utah, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1896, the son of a train dis- 
patcher, I spent six years in Utah, 
Nevada, California, Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. Then, the family’s support 
having suddenly fallen to my mother, 
she took me, with a brother of seven and 
a sister of two, to Salt Lake City—the 
largest town to which she had money 
enough to buy a ticket, and where, as 
she doubtless hoped, the prominence of 
my father’s family might be helpful in 
her effort to find work. My mother and 
her unbaptized brood got a fairly bitter 
taste of poverty. 

At ten, happy to escape school, I went 
to work in.a department store. My 
mother was now a stenographer, my 
brother was soon to follow me as cash- 
boy, and my smaller sister was in a 
Catholic school at considerably reduced 
rates. At thirteen, having gained, from 
the gossip of my companions and the 
observations of my delivery trips, some 
variously interesting knowledge, | left 
the store to become an office-boy with 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad, where 
it was convenient to read books during 
office hours. I read Dumas, Dickens, Poe; 
and submitted two 3,000-word entries in 
a short story contest of the Ladies Home 
Journal. The first prize was $2,000; 
Zona Gale won it. Between fifteen and 
twenty I was file-clerk, tariff-clerk, rate 
clerk, reader of Emerson and Hugo, and 
student of music. 


This latter was in part the result of 
my having known, at about eight, an 
Italian candy-maker with a_cylinder- 
record phonograph and a tenor voice. 
The two, running in unison, seemed to 
me divinely beautiful. Later, at a concert 
to which my mother managed somehow 
to take us, I heard a violinist, one effect 
of whose playing was to crystallize from 
my vague musical feelings an idea that I 
too must be a violinist. It was five years, 
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however, before money could be spared 
for lessons. I was then sixteen; and 
with $25 in my pocket I went to see the 
man whose playing had put this notion 
into my head. His name was Willard 
Weihe ; he had rubbed shoulders as pupil 
and associate with Joachim, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski; and I burst into his studio 
without knocking. I did not become a 
violinist ; determination, enthusiasm, and 
dogged exhausting persistence proved 
insufficient for that. But the pleasure of 
trying, and the rare fine friendship of 
my great little teacher, were more than 
worth the effort. 

In 1917, too interested in my own af- 
fairs to bother about the war, I waited 
until autumn before trying to get into 
it; and then, failing the eye-test, found 
that I couldn’t. In the office an opening 
occurred somewhere above me which 
would have meant a promotion and an 
hour’s more work each day. That hour 
was too much—I needed it, needed more 
than it, for practice; and as I seemed now 
nearly musician enough to open a studio 
of my own, I declined the promotion. 

(Continued on last page) 








“But he told me that I was 
one of the ‘Select Group’”- 


College professors, librarians, principals and teachers, individuals of 
every profession and trade, have been “‘taken in” by the stories of un- 
scrupulous salesmen. Under new and imposing names, antiquated ref- 
erence sets are “given away for advertising purposes’—provided the 
recipient pays an exorbitant price for something else (while blinded to 
real values by the thought of receiving something free). Old sets are be- 
ing bound in a larger number of volumes of a few hundred pages each to 
give a fictitious appearance of “more for your money.” 

But you can protect yourself. You can make today a decision which 
will save for your library hundreds of dollars in the future. Merely de- 
cide that, in every instance and without exception, you will:— 


SEE AND COMPARE 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


There are several good encyclopedias on the market, 
worth every penny asked for them—but, no matter how 
well known the publisher or how well known the salesman, 
demand the privilege of seeing exactly what you are to re- 
ceive before you sign an order. The credit of your library 
is good. Unless the publisher or salesman has something 
to conceal, he will ship his product to your library on 
approval. 


We, the publishers of THE WORLD BOOK Encyclo- 
pedia, neither ask nor expect special favors. We do have 
one request to make of the librarians of America. When 
you are considering the purchase of a reference set, grant us 
the opportunity to submit the newest edition of THE 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia for comparison with any 
other. Compare the editorial treatment of important 
articles. Compare illustrations, paper, type, binding, method 
of indexing. Determine comparative values for yourself, 
not from sales talk, literature or “prospectus” but by exam- 
ining the actual set. 


It costs you not one’penny to make such a comparison. We pay 
all charges. Write for a set, sent on approval at ‘our expense. 





THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 


154 East Erie Street 
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Write today for our 


80-page illustrated 
Children’s Catalog 


STOKES BOOKS 


for Boys and Girls 
1881-1931 


describing these and all our other books 
for young people 


TABLE OF CONTENTS INCLUDES: 


Books of 1931 

Books to Grow on—Ages 2-8 

Books for a Widening World— 
Ages 8-12 

Foundation Books for Home Li- 
braries for Boys and Girls— 
Ages 12-16 

Books Especially Attractive to 
Boys—Ages 12-16 

Go Books for Older Girils— 
Ages 12-16 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 











This is a 
GOOD YEAR 


to Save Money on Books! 
We can help you do it! 
me 


With a background of 57 rs 
in the book business we offer a 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 
founded on Experience, Confidence 
and Economy. 

Send for further information and 
special bargain lists : 

No. 31 for Elementary Schools 


No. 10 for Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 


. 
BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 
“Known in Every Continent” 
76 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























Robert Hichens 





(Continued from page 246) 
paraded every day thru the London 
streets and some hysterical animal lover 
accused the management of starving 
them. This absurd slander was refuted 
and the camels lived on happily till the 
end of the very long run. The new 
Drury Lane Theatre was built out of the 
profits of the play. 


Hichens, by the way, is somewhat shy 
of camels until he gets to know them 
individually, as he was once pursued for 
over an hour by a mad camel in the 
wilderness of Judaea. 


He now has a house in Switzerland 
on the shore of Lac Leman not far from 
Vevey, and is always there in the sum- 
mer, and usually he visits Africa when 
the mists come down on the mountains 
and returns with the spring in late April. 
This house he shares with the well-known 
Swiss novelist, John Knittel, and the 
latter’s wife and three young children, 
who tho scarcely in their teens have 
already visited Africa several times and 
are completely at home in the desert. 


When in Egypt he lives in a bungalow 
at Luxor about two minutes from the 
bank of the Nile, and generally gets up 
and rides on horseback about half-past 
six. Every morning he works till lunch 
time, then often works again between 
five-thirty or six and eight o’clock in the 
evening. When in Switzerland he plays 
golf and lawn tennis for exercise. 








PHOTOSTATS 


of printed and written mat- 
ter or drawings: may 
used to advantage in many 
ways by Librarians, Book- 
sellers and Publishers. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York 
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Alan J. Villiers 





(Continued from page 252) 


By Way of Cape Horn (1930) is the 
story of that voyage. After the publica- 
tion of the book British Instructional 
Films became interested in the motion 
pictures taken aboard the “Grace Har- 
war,” and with dialog by A. P. Herbert 
the British company built up a picture 
of the sea, incorporating the Villiers 
film. The picture was released under the 
title Windjammer. 


Early in 1931 Villiers arrived in the 


United States at the invitation of the Na- - 


tional Geographic Society of Washington, 
D. C., to show his film and tell about his 
trip around Cape Horn. Interest in him 
spread rapidly and there were so many 
demands for his appearance, mostly at 
private clubs, that his scheduled three 
weeks’ stay was extended to three 
months. His complete naivete, charm and 
poise have won for him many admirers, 
and if he does not succumb to the call 
of the sea once more, he expects to return 
to this country in the near future to 
fill engagements that he was unable to 
take care of while here. 


In Vanished Fleets (1931), Villiers 
has written a maritime history of Tas- 
mania during the spectacular days of the 
past century when the island was the 
great shipping center for sailing vessels, 
as well as the British “Devil’s Island.” 


Sea Dogs of Today (1931), a book for 
older boys, is this young author’s latest 
contribution to stories of the sea. 











LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 














SPECIAL $5.00 (> 
Rut 








(through any agency) 


Systematic and continuous 


FOREIGN analysis and study of im- 
POLICY portant current interna- 
tional problems; issued 
mwas fortnightly; indexed in In- 
ternational Index. 
FOREIGN Lively interpretation of 
POLICY outstanding events in for- 
BULLETIN eign affairs; a two-page 
weekly. 
THE F.P.A. New York luncheon 
PAMPHLET discussions; excellent de- 
SERIES bate material; indexed in 
the Cumulative Book Index. 





All three publications included in 
special $5.00 Library Subscription. 


Send for catalogue 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated) 
18 East 4Iist Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 
MAGAZINES 


For Editorial or Advertising 
Material 


WE FIND IT FOR YOU 
Phone, 


immediately through 
and forward the issue from our stock 
over a million old magazines from all over 
the world. 
Details of this Service Upon Request 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 























DEAN INGE 


offers the modern man and 


woman a new opportunity 
to know The Bible 


EVERY MAN'S 
BIBLE 


The popular Dean of St. Paul’s 
London, has selected what he con- 
siders the noblest passages of the 
Old and New Testament and has 
rouped them together under Vital 
Subjects, with notes and comment, 
adapted to the 
He has also 


in an antholog 
needs of our day. > ha 
written a lengthy, illuminating In- 


troduction on Bible Reading. A 
book both informing and inspiring, 
which libraries, large and small, 
will find desirable to stock. 400185 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Selection from the MACMILLAN Fall List 








MEXICO 


By Stuart Chase 


“An enormously stimulating and provocative 
commentary on the machine age.’”’— 
Cincinnati Times Star $3.00 


MINNIE MAYLOW'S STORY 


By John Masefield 


Mr. Masefield’s first collection since he be- 
came Post Laureate. $2.50 


MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


‘“‘Reveals the foremost living American fam 
in the ~ ~+spanmead of his ee am 
Lyon Phelps 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Translated by J. B. Fletcher 


“An extremely interesting translation which 
bo be read with pleasure. "—Saturd ay roo 
view 


THE GOLDEN THREAD © 
By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


“Professor Buck has ably analyzed, soundly 
interpreted . full three tholsand years of 
literature.’’—Outlook $4.00 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 
By Edmund Kemper Broadus 


“It is the best book of the sort | ever found 
and deserves long life.’’—Sidney Williams 
Phila. Inquirer 4 $5.00 


COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL 
By Hamlin Garland 


“A worthy volume in a series which includes 
the life story of his father, of his mother, 
of his wife, of his own literary career.’’— 
William Allen White $2.50 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


By Grant Showerman 


“A popular and richly illustrated account of 
daily life in Rome.’’—Chicago Post $5.00 


THE STORY OF THE DEVIL 
By Arturo Graf 


“Crammed to bursting with fascinating 
legend, stories and anecdotes.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle $3.00 





MALAISIE 


By Henri Fauconnier 


The Goncourt Prize Novel for 1930—‘‘A de- 
—_— book, an elixir to sip.’’—London 
mes $2.00 


SINCE CALVARY 


By Lewis Browne 


The sory. of Christianity’s dramatic march 
through the ages, by the author of This Be- 
lieving Worid $3.50 


PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN 
By R. P. T. Coffin 


“For native tang and feeling... should be 
placed alongside # Son of the Middie Bor 
der.’’ —New York Herald Tribune -00 


IN DEFENSE OF TOMORROW 
By R. Douglas Bowden 


Winner of the John G. a“ Prize of $3,000 


00 for the work best depict “The Soul of 
America.” $2.00 
MODERN CIVILIZATION ON 
TRIAL 


By C. Delisle Burns 


“An extraordinarily competent exposition of 
political modernism.’’—Nation $2.50 


THE STORY OF JADWIGA 
By Charlotte Kellogg 


The story of Poland’s great queen, ‘‘making 
of Jadwiga’s life a richly human ocumert so 


NATIVE STOCK 
By Arthur Pound 


The native American spirit as seen in the 
lives of six early pioneers. $2.50 


SNAKES OF THE WORLD 
By Raymond L. Ditmars 


A complete, authoritative, —_ iltustrated 
work on the snakes of the worid. $6.00 


THE NEW CONCEPTIONS OF 


MATTER 
By C. G. Darwin 


This book, based on the Lowell Lectures, 
describes the New Mechanics in non-tech- 
nical language. $3.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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